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ARTICLE I. 


DUGALD STEWART, AS AN INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHER. 





Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. In four volumes. 
By Dueatp Stewart. 


Tue labors of Mr. Stewart in Intellectual Philésophy 
are comprised in four volumes quarto; the first three are 
termed ‘‘ Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind ;” the fourth consists of Philosophical Essays. In 
the first two volumes, however, he considers what are 
strictly denominated the elementary powers of the hu- 
man mind. It is, therefore, in these that Mr. Stewart’s 
philosophical character is most clearly seen. We shall 
accordingly review, somewhat at length, the principal 
topics discussed in ‘these volumes, that thus our opinion 
of Mr. Stewart as an intellectual philosopher may be the 
result of a careful examination of his works. 

Mr. Stewart first takes up the subject of perception. 
He gives the conclusions of Dr. Reid concerning the kind 
of knowledge we gain by perception, as well as the man- 
ner of gaining it, referring to that author for minute de- 
tails. He next presents a concise historical view of all 
the numerous theories concerning our conceptions, which 
have been devised by philosophers from Aristotle to 
Berkely. What he assigns as the cause of these theories 
seems to us tqbe rather the very essence of them. ‘In 
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their formation,” he says, “ their authors were influenced, 
first by principles of philosophizing borrowed from phy- 
sics; and, secondly, by a conviction of the immateriality 
of the soul, which induced them to employ agents as 
spiritual as possible.” Now is not this precisely what 
they did, rather than a reason for it? They speculated 
upon the phenomena of perception, or (what they con- 
sidered) physical principles; and they created at plea- 
sure, ideas, images, phantasms, forms and species, ete., all 
of a semi- ‘spiritual nature. May not the true cause of 
their pursuing this course be traced to two sources? viz. 
the tendency of the human mind to indulge in specu- 
lation; and, the peculiar difficulty of attending close- 
ly to the phenomena of which they were conscious, 
in order to obtain true data from which to draw their con- 
clusions? And is it not from this last named cause that 
the science of mental philosophy kas advanced so slowly 
in comparison with other sciences, rather than hecause, 
as Mr. Stewart alleges, it was accidentally “classed with 
the vain disquisitions of the schoolmen?’ In order to 
prove their theories, the existence of materio-spiritual 
images was assumed without proof! The early geolo- 
gists pursued a similar course, when in order to account 
for well-known facts, they assumed without foundation 
facts entirely anomalous and unnatural. 

Mr. Stewart separates causes into two great classes, 
‘‘ physical and efficient.” But this, in our opinion, is a 
distinction without a difference. Efficiency or power, 
and invariable antecedency are the two elements which 
always enter into our notion of a cause. The control of 
the will over the muscles is doubtless the occasion on 
which this idea is suggested tothe mind. Afterwards, the 
idea of cause is inseparable from that of power exerted by 
an intelligent agent. Hence the old mythologists multi- 
plied divinities to an almost indefinite extent, that there 
might be a sufficient number to energise and carry for- 
ward the whole system of things. Hence the use of meta- 
phorical language when we speak of things without life ; 
hence too, pantheism, etc. 

The chapter upon Attention is highly instructive. sas 
criticisms are ingenious and pleasingly philosophical ; 
the same time they are expressed with that ease and see 
gance which always characterize the author's style when 
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he treats of the less difficult subjects. In the chapter on 
Conception, the difference between memory and concep- 
tion is defined with considerable clearness. The lan- 
guage, however, is far from being concise. The whole 
subject is not presented in a clear and well-defined man- 
ner; and there is also an apparent want of coherency be- 
tween the different parts. Thus, on one page our author 
points out the impropriety of saying that a painter forms 
a likeness of his friend from memory; yet in a few pages 
subsequently, he tells us thata ‘ portrait painter traces the 
form of the human body from memory.” Now evidently 
in this last case a general conception of the human form 
is all that the painter requires; and, according to a dis- 
tinction which he himself had just before, made, memory 
does not enter into simple conceptions. 

Mr. Stewartext takes up the subject of Abstraction. 
This is one of the characteristic and most important of 
our intellectual faculties. Accordingly we should expect 
to find it treated with that care which its importance de- 
serves, and with all the ability which the writer might 
possess. ‘The subject, as a whole, should be clearly pre- 
sented, and all its constituent parts should be accurately 
described. Whether abstraction be an elementary power, 
or a combination of simple ones—what conditions are 
necessary to its most successful action—the different de- 
grees in which this faculty is developed at different periods 
of one’s life, and in different stages in the progress of so- 
ciety—the precise way in which our notions of genera and 
species are formed, and also an account of the formation 
of abstract and metaphysical terms—the relation which 
this faculty sustains to our apprehension of principles, 
laws and general doctrines—whether the eternal forms, 
essences and ideas of the old philosophers do not corres- 
pond with what we denominate general laws, inherent 
and essential properties—the peculiar characteristics 
which mark those who possess this faculty in an eminent 
degree—to what extent and in what manner it may be 
cultivated—all these points and others which may be con- 
nected with them, should be thoroughly investigated and 
satisfactorily decided. ‘The reader would then be able to 
compass the entire subject; and to do this is always pe- 
euliarly gratifying to an inquiring, truth-seeking mind. 
Instead of this, however, but few things are fully deter- 
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mined. 'The boundary lines between what is true and 
what is not_true, and between the known and the un- 
known, are not distinctly drawn. Much space is taken 
up in giving an account of the opinions of the old philo- 
sophers, and in rehearsing the points of dispute between 
the Nominalists and the Realists; all which has the effect 
rather to mystify than to illumine the real subject under 
consideration. Mr. Stewart takes sides with the Nomi- 
nalists; and in the heat of the discussion, he so far forgets 
himself as to make statements, which, if interpreted liter- 
ally, are entirely absurd. ‘Thus he affirms that ‘“‘ when 
we employ general terms in our reasonings or reflections 
our thoughts are engaged only with the words;” and that, 
‘‘ were it not for these general signs we never could rea- 
son except concerning particulars.” Here no distinction 
is made between the effect and its cause. Mere words 
and signs should be distinguished from that peculiar 
power of the mind by which signs are formed and charged 
with meaning. Again, he charges Dr. Cudworth with 
writing what is “whimsical, extravagant, and altogether 
unintelligible,’ when that learned author says, “The 
mind contains in itself virtually, as the future plant or 
tree is contained in the seed, general notions or exemplars 
of all things, which unfold aud discover themselves as 
occasions invite and proper circumstances occur.” Now 
if the truth of this statement does not commend itself to 
one’s own consciousness, the severe judgment which Mr. 
Stewart pronounces upon it, would seem just. But for 
ourself, we can say with Dr. Price, ‘“ we entertain a very 
different opinion of it.’ The idea is very similar to what 
has often occurred to our own mind, and something close- 
ly analogous to it, has doubtless occurred to every one 
who refiects upon the subjects of his consciousness. Here, 
if we mistake not, is the foundation of the ideal theory of 
the ancients. Now that general terms convey ideas to 
our minds, it ought not to be necessary to assert. When 
the words man, animal, lion and ship are heard, they 
generate distinct notions; into which enters all that is es- 
sential to the existence of innumerable particulars. So 
when the abstracts, friendship, virtue and vice are em- 
ployed, they give rise to conceptions, which comprehend 
all that is peculiar to their corresponding concrete ex- 
pressions. Hence abstract and general terms are like the 
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precious metals or the essential oils, into which, in a 
small space is concentrated great value,or surprising vir- 
tue. It is not difficult to perceive, however, that the use 
of these terms would give rise to much misapprehension 
and confusion. For this there are two causes. ‘T'liese 
are, first, the inherent imperfection of language; and, 
secondly, the almost infinite variety of degrees in which 
the power of abstraction.is possessed and exercised by 
different individuals. Hence precise language and exact 
definitions are of the first importance in all discussions 
relating to abstraction. Hence the injurious influence of 
sects and parties in Philosophy as well as in Religion. 
Their effect is to attract attention to names, rather than 
to things; prejudice is thus excited, and the truth is lost 
sight of. We cannot doubt that this chapter would have 
been far more valuable to mental science, if our author 
had said nothing about the Nominalists or the Realists, 
and had attended only to those phenomena, of which 
our minds are conscious when abstract ideas are formed. 

Memory and the principles of association upon which 
memory chiefly depends, are among the less abstruse 
powers of the human mind. Aristotle reduced the prin- 
ciples of Association to three classes, viz.—Resemblance, 
Contrast, and Contignity. Hume extended the meaning 
of the latter term so as to include Time as well as Space, 
and also added to Aristotle’s list the principle of Cause 
and Effect. This is doubtless as far as the classification 
is susceptible of being carried. Hence original investiga- 
tion was not demanded so much as expansion and illus- 
tration. ‘This, Mr. Stewart does in the fifth and sixth 
chapters of this volume, ina highly interesting and in- 
structive manner. ‘The importance of Memory and the 
influence of the several principles of Association upon 
the intellectual character, and the manner in which they 
are called into exercise by the varied professions, are set 
forth with much clearness and beauty. 

The seventh and concluding chapter of this volume 
treats ‘‘of Imagination.” In giving an ‘“‘ Analysis of Im- 
agination,”’ Mr. Stewart exhibits a deficiency in discrimi- 
nation, which has heretofore been noticed. Thus he 
designates Conception, Abstraction and ‘Taste as the ele- 
ments which constitute Imagination. But of what avail 
would these be, without the power of combination? And 
VOL. XIII.—NO. LI. 28% 
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is not T'aste a concomitant of the imagination, rather than 
a constituent part of it? ‘The connection seems to us to 
be accidental rather than necessary. « ‘The sublimest cre- 
ations of the Imagination, however, are accomplished on- 
ly when this power is directed by correct and exalted 
Taste or Judgment. Again: Imagination and Concep- 
tion seem to be confounded. Now when we read about 
houses, trees or groves, and some particular house, tree 
or grove which we have seen, is conceived of—or, when 
we read a description of rural scenery, and the scenes of 
our early childhood appear before our ‘‘mind’s eye” 
these are not the effects of the Imagination; there is no 
analysis or combination here. Yet Mr. Stewart gives es- 
sentially the same cases as these, as illustrations of the 
workings of the Imagination. But when a description of 
a landscape or of any rural scenery leads one to picture 
to himself groves, forests, pleasure-grounds, ruins and 
mansions, and then to combine these into one harmonious 
whole, unlike any he had ever witnessed; this is a cre- 
ation of the Imagination. We must also totally differ 
trom Mr. Stewart, when he says that ‘‘ the Imagination is 
not an original gift of nature,” but i is acquired by habits, 
aided by favorable circumstances.’ 

Is it possible that the sublime, immortal conceptions of 
the world’s great poets, painters and sculptors, were the 
result of ‘acquired habits”? The accidental circum- 
stances that sometimes arouse the latent imagination of 
obscure genius into powerful activity—the adverse rath- 
er than ‘ favorable” influences to which many have been 
subjected, who have attained the loftiest eminence in pur- 
suits where success depends upon strength of imagina- 
tion—the severe yet unsuccessful struggles of artists to 
give expression to the images of beauty, of loveliness or 
of erandeur, which this “wonder- working faculty cre- 
ates—these facts prove to us conclusively, that the imag- 
ination is the direct gift of the Creator, ‘and that its con- 
ceptions well up from an original source. The maxim of 
the ancients, ‘‘ Poéta nascitur, non fit,’’ substantiates this 

riew. Hence the strange enthusiasm which artists al- 
ways manifest in their favorite pursuits. 

The remainder of this chapter is less exceptionable. 
The relation which the Imagination sustains to the Fine 
Arts is very happily illustrated. ‘The infiuence of the 
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Imagination on human character and happiness, is also 
clearly shown. But the part which this faculty plays in 
suggesting scientific hypotheses to the philosopher, and 
its agency in leading to important discoveries, are passed 
by almost without notice. 

Almost the whole of volume second of Mr. Stewart’s 
‘‘Klements”’ is devoted to the subject of Ratiocination. 
The power of ratiocination and Conscience are the great 
distinguishing faculties of man. The former makes him 
intelligent, the latter makes him moral and accountable. 
Hence it is of the first importance to understand correctly 
the principles of each, their connection with one another, 
and with the powers of the human mind. As the mechani- 
cal philosopher must develop the laws of the mechanical 
powers, and must also show what is the essential principle 
on which the force of steam, wind, and gunpowder de- 
pends; so when the intellectual philosopher investigates 
the “ Elements of the human mind,” a just and entire view 
of the subject of reasoning in all its parts should be present- 
ed. Allits principles should be clearly developed, and 
every point, to use the quaint, expressive language of 
Locke, should be ‘‘ bottomed.” All its divisions should be 
genuine and ultimate. The query, whether the principles 
of reasoning be changeable, or whether the materials about 
which we reason be alone the variable quantity, should be 
distinctly answered. The relative degrees of certainty with 
which we may rely upon our conclusions, and the ulti- 
mate law on which every result must at last be based, 
should be clearly pointed out. But upon examining this 
volume, we do not find these just requisitions complied 
with. The book exhibits more learning than discrimina- 
tion—more refined verbal criticism than just philosophi- 
cal distinction. Common mistakes are frequently alluded 
to; but the principles which reveal those mistakes are sel- 
dom brought to view. The writer plans edifices which 
are truly magnificent; but he does not, like a wise master- 
builder, first lay a sure foundatioa, so that the reader may 
rely upon the stability of the superstructure. To do this 
should be the first care of every philosophical writer. 
For if we yield full assent to the truth of the fundamen- 
tal principles of any subject, we are ready to follow with 
bold assurance wherever the principles lead. 

But we will now examine this volume more minutely. 
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The substance of it is contained in the last three chapters. 
The subject of the first of these is ‘‘ General and Demon- 
strative Reasoning.” Under General Reasoning, the vexed 
questions at issue between the Nominalists and the Real- 
ists are again discussed. Now all the controverted points 
relative to Abstraction should have been determined when 
our author was upon that subject. Abstraction has no 
place here. We do not form abstract general notions by 
a process of reasoning. Reasoning is that act of the 
mind by which from two things which are known, we in- 
fer a third, which before was unknown. ‘ Deductio ex con- 
cessis”’ is its essential and constant principle. ‘The pro- 
cess is always syllogistic; and is the same with the pea- 
sant, as with the philosopher. But the subjects upon 
which we reason are almost innumerable. Hence one’s 
success will depend upon the clearness with which he 
perceives the relations and the ‘‘nexus” of things con- 
cerning which he reasons. Hence acuteness and discrim- 
ination, as well as knowledge, are necessary to constitute 
an able reasoner. 

Reasoning is called Demonstrative, when conceptions 
constitute the subject; when facts or ‘res geste” form 
the subject, it is termed probable or moral. In either kind, 
the conclusion from the data is inevitable; but in demon- 
strative reasoning, since the conceptions or data are fixed 
and definite, the truth of the conclusion is absolutely cer- 
tain; whereas in probable reasoning, the truth of the 
premises is so uncertain, the relations are so subtle, and 
the modifying circumstances are so slight, that the truth 
of the conclusion may be either barely possible, or it may 
be established beyond adoubt. In mathematics and even 
in metaphysics, definitions constitute the conceptions. 
Hence conceptions are always just what we define them 
to be: hence the superiority of Demonstrative over Pro- 
bable reasoning. Now had these broad lines of distinc- 
tion been clearly drawn by Mr. Stewart, the whole sub- 
ject of Demonstrative reasoning might have been fully 
presented in a very small compass. ‘The lengthened dis- 
cussion, whether axioms or definitions constitute the prin- 
ciples of mathematical reasoning, would thus have been 
wholly prevented. It would then have been easy to as- 
sign to general reasoning its proper place. It is sonamed 
ouly because it is employed about a particular species of 
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data; these consist of general principles or Jaws, and ab- 
stract and comprehensive terms. Although we thus point 
out these serious deficiencies, as we consider them, yet we 
cheerfully acknowledge that this chapter contains much 
refined criticism, and many valuable hints respecting the 
proper method of conducting philosophical inquiries. The 
remarks on the difference between the logical and the pop- 
ular use of the term probability are highly ingenious. 

Chapter third of this volume is ‘‘Of the Aristotelian 
Logic.” It may with truth be said that the ‘‘ Stagyrite”’ 
suffers violence at the hands of Mr. Stewart. His Logic 
is spoken of with deep contempt. He is even accused of 
writing ‘‘unmeaning enigmas and unintelligible riddles.” 
Now Logic isa science, and not a mere speculation. Ac- 
cordingly its true principles should first be fully establish- 
ed, and then in the light furnished by these, the errors of 
all false systems could easily be shown. If Mr. Stewart 
had adopted such a method in this case, his opinions 
would have had more weight, and his severe treatment 
of Aristotle would have been more satisfactory. 

The last chapter of this volume is upon the ‘ Method 
of inquiry pointed out in the inductive Logic.” 'The ob- 
jects to be aimed at in investigating the Physical Sciences 
are truly, though not concisely stated. Our author again 
endeavors to establish a difference between physical and 
efficient causes. ‘This distinction, however, as we have 
before remarked, appears entirely arbitrary. Mr. Stewart 
discusses the subject of Experience and Analogy, quite 
too vaguely. His language respecting Analogy is es- 
pecially open to this charge. He has not distinguished 
between Analogy in Zoology, Analogy in a Rhetorical 
sense, and Analogical reasoning. ‘To be sure his remarks 
when classified will be found to apply with considerable 
pertinence to each of the above divisions of Analogy; yet 
for want of such analysis, the reader is liable to be mis- 
led, and to receive erroneous or confused impressions re- 
specting the subject as a whole. Again; some things 
which the author refers to analogy, seem to us to come 
under the head of Experience or Observation. Thus, 
when the physiologist finds grinding teeth with broad flat 
surfaces, and proceeds to draw inferences respecting the 
stomach and the extremities, etc., he does this, not from 
any principles of Analogy, as Mr. Stewart maintains, but 
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because he has observed a necessary connection between 
the teeth and the structure of these parts. 

It remains only to examine Mr. Stewart’s remarks on 
Analysis and Synthesis. Analysis consists in resolving 
compounds and combinations into their constituent ele- 
ments—in separating the accidental from the essential— 
and in ascertaining precisely what is cause and what is 
consequence. Synthesis is that ‘‘ process of reasoning in 
which we advance by a regular chain from principles be- 
fore established or assumed, and propositions already 
proved, until we arrive at the conclusion.” Had Mr. 
Stewart thus given a precise definition of these two pro- 
cesses of inquiry, adding pertinent illustrations of each, 
his reader would have been enabled to comprehend their 
nature, their distinctive difference and the manner of their 
application. But so general are the terms in which he 
has described Analysis and Synthesis, and.so diffuse is 
his discussion respecting the merits of each, that no reader, 
Without assistance from some other source, would be able 
to define these terms in his own words, or to give an origi- 
nal illustration of their use. While one’s understanding 
of the subject is so incomplete, he is at once called upon 
to read quotation after quotation from various writers, 
each of which is assigned expressly to exemplify the 
‘‘ vague’ use of the terms ‘Analysis and Synthesis.” 
As might have been expected beforehand, the result of all 
this is confusion. ‘This must always be the case when a 
controverted subject or term is treated in like manner. 

Having thus reviewed Mr. Stewart’s articles upon the 
Elementary powers of the human mind, we are prepared 
to decide upon his merits ‘‘ as an Intellectual Philosopher.” 

A Philosopher is one who ‘‘ interprets” the secrets of 
Nature, bringing to view those far-reaching nexus that 
pervade the “ whole of things” and ‘draw all to agree.” 
‘To develop fundamental principles—to discover those gen- 
eral laws that give rise to infinitely varied phenomena— 
to search out causes, and to follow all things quite up to 
that chasm across which the ‘ vulture’s eye’ hath never 
pierced—these things constitute the peculiar work of the 
philosopher. He exhausts every subject he investigates, 
either reducing it to its ultimate principles, or resolving it 
into its constituent elements. Hence original knowledge 
and unadulterated facts constitute the materials on which 
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he labors. Accordingly the Intellectual Philosopher is 
one who investigates our mental constitution, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the elements of which it is composed, 
and the laws by which it is governed. Hence the data 
on which he founds his reasoning are obtained by patient- 
ly reflecting upon the subjects of his own consciousness. 
Now had Mr. Stewart rigidly adhered to this course—had 
he carefully scrutinized the operations of his own mind, 
and, from the facts thus derived, had he inferred its prin- 
ciples and laws, he would have been worthy the title of 
philosopher, and the results of his labors would have 
been truly the ‘ Elements” of the human mind. The 
subjects of discussion would have lain directly between 
the author and his reader; while the latter by referring 
to his own consciousness and recollections would be pre- 
pared to decide whether the facts were correct, and the in- 
ferences just. Instead of thus appealing to the reader’s 
own reflections, Mr. Stewart pursues what may be termed 
an eclectic course. He makes constant reference to the 
works of his predecessors or contemporaries. As soon as 
a topic is proposed, his uniform practice is to invite the 
attention to the various opinions and conflicting theories 
of other authors respecting it. Hume, Locke, Berkely, 
Condillac, and a host of other worthies are ever and anon 
called upon to give their sometimes united, though more 
frequently discordant testimony. The consequence is, 
the real subject under consideration does not long retain 
a compact and definite form—instead of remaining under 
our own eye where we may survey it minutely, it soon 
recedes into the distance, where it makes a confused and 
indistinct impression upon the mental vision. Accordingly 
after reading such articles we shut the book, feeling very 
much as we do after listening to that class of speakers 
who always please and interest, but furnish with nothing 
substantial to carry away. ‘The point at issue has not 
been decided—we have gained no deep insight—no avail- 
able power. Mr. Stewart evolves but few principles. He 
does not love to elaborate heterogeneous facts and sepa- 
rate them into genera, species and faniilies. He establishes 
more of those general laws that so beautifully explain ap- 
parently conflicting phenomena. This we may always ex- 
pect from one who constantly quotes other authors or re- 
fers to their opinions. Pure water wells up only from the 
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original fountains of nature, or else bursts forth from smit- 
ten rocks. ‘I’o evince the truth of these remarks, we 
need only to refer to the table of contents in volume 
second of the ‘“‘ Elements.” We find there anything but 
the proofs of analytical power. No combinations are 
there resolved into their elements; nor is the subject of 
Reasoning separated into its natural divisions.‘ Contin- 
uations of the Subject,” ‘‘ Observations” and ‘‘ General 
Remarks,” usurp the place of Principles, Laws, and Gen- 
eral ‘Truths. Instead of short comprehensive sentences, 
each expressing some one entire separate topic, the page 
is well nigh covered with a general description of the con- 
tents. Now the Index of a volume is also the index of 
the writer's mind. The orator’s division of his subject, 
and the preacher’s specification of the topics included in 
his text, are suflicient to determine the character of the 
speakers, as well as of their performances. 

Many excellent criticisms, however, are found in these 
volumes—many subtle disquisitions please and instruct 
the reader. ‘he numerous discussions about the mean- 
ing of philosophical terms, though they are too long and 
have too little point, charm us by the ease and elegance 
with which they are written. Many useful practical sug- 
gestions, respecting the spirit in which philosophical in- 
quiries should be conducted, are also frequently inter- 
spersed. If a rich fancy often seduces Mr. Stewart from 
rigid investigation into speculation and conjecture, it yet 
compensates in part for the injury, by the grace and beauty 
which it imparts. Hence it is with much truth that Mr. 
Stewart is called a “ beautiful writer.” His diction is 
pure, elevated and chaste. His style is easy and uniform. 
It is admirably adapted to essay writing. 

As a man, “lr. Stewart every where displays fine sensi- 
bility, and an excellent spirit. ‘Towards the many writers 
to whom he refers, he uniformly manifests the kindest feel- 
ings. He always acknowledges what he borrows or imi- 
tates from others. If he is obliged to make a free trans- 
lation from another language, he is sure to present a satis- 
factory reason for it.’ His large benevolence constantly 
prompts the endeavor to make his writings beneficial. 
His view of life is generous and comprehensive. ‘It is 
vastly more important,” he writes in the Introduction to 
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the first volume, ‘‘ to be a man, than to be a mere mathe- 
matician, metaphysician or poet.” 

So extensive was his acquaintance with literature, 
both ancient and modern, that he could boldly aflirm 
that ‘“‘ Bacon did not lay down a single principle which 
is not to be found in some preceding author.” His fre- 
quent classical allusions, and his numerous references to 
other writers, afford abundant proofs of the extent of his 
reading, and of the accuracy and readiness of his mem- 
ory. ‘These qualities were precisely fitted to give Mr. 
Stewart that popularity as a lecturer, which he so pre- 
eminently enjoyed. His amiable disposition, his winning 
manners, his animating style of address, together with 
his rich store of knowledge, rendered his lectures attract- 
ive and interesting, especially to the young men of rank 
and fortune to whom they were addressed. So happy an 
exemplification of the advantages of learning and refine- 
ment, had a direct tendency to engage his youthful hear- 
ers in the pursuit of liberal studies. He ever inculcated 
upon them the noblest sentiments, and ever sought to en- 
gage them in the cultivation of every Christian grace, 
every mauly virtue, and every noble quality of heart and 
of mind that adorns human character. ‘The good which 
he thus effected for the young of his own generation, and 
through them, for future generations, was indeed very 
great. Hence although the merits of Mr. Stewart as an 
Intellectual Philosopher are comparatively small, yet as 
a man, he is deserving of much praise. Although he 
failed to conduct his investigations in a severe and rigid 
manner, and consequently brought out little that was new 
or original, yet his essays, for such they properly are, 
will always be read with profit, because of the valuable 
learning which they contain, and the kindly spirit with 
which they are pervaded. 
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ARTICLE IL. 


INFANT COMMUNION. 


WueEn a principle is equally applicable to two cases, 
and yet the advocates of that principle apply it fully to 
one case, and do not apply it at all to the other, the charge 
of inconsistency fairly lies againstthem. They are bound 
either to show such a want of correspondence between 
the two cases as will justify their course of procedure, or 
else to carry out their principle fully and unhesitatingly 
in its application to them both. Nor is inconsistency the 
only charge to which they are exposed. ‘They are charge- 
able with wrong, as well as with inconsistency. If the 
principle is a sound one, their action ought to be conform- 
ed to it throughout: if unsound, it ought not to be con- 
formed to it at all. Thus it is manifest, that in all cases 
of moral ie, such inconsistency involves wrong. Itis 
true that if the principle is wrong, it may not do so much 
injury to make only a partial application of it as it would 
to carry it out fully. But there is this peculiar infelicity 
connected with such inconsistency, that, let the principle 
be right or wrong, those who make such a partial appli- 
cation of it are sure to be in the wrong. For, if the prin- 
ciple is correct, they are wrong in not carrying it out fully ; 
and if it is incorrect, they are wrong in acting upon it at 
all. 

The advocates of infant baptism appeal to several dif- 
ferent principles in support of that practice. It is not the 
object of this essay to show the correctness or the incor- 
rectness of those principles; but to make it appear that, 
whether they are correct or incorrect, they are as applica- 
ble to one of the distinguishing ordinances of Christianity 
as to the other,—and that therefore Pedobaptists, if they 
would be consistent, must either recognize the right of in- 
fants to both of these ordinances, or deny their right to 
either of them. Their present position necessarily in- 
volves error. If their principles are right, they err in not 
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admitting infants to the Lord’s Supper; if wrong, they 
err in admitting them to baptism. 

One of the arguments adduced in favor of infant bap- 
tism is drawn from the relation supposed to exist between 
the Jewish and the Christian church. , It is urged that 
the latter is a continuation of the former; that baptism, 
the initiating ordinance of the latter, was substituted by 
Christ for circumcision, the initiating ordinance of the for- 
mer; and that therefore, baptism is as applicable to in- 
fants under the Christian dispensation, as circumcision 
was under the Jewish. ‘The covenant which God made 
with Abraham is regarded as the foundation of the Jew- 
ish dispensation. - Of this covenant circumcision was the 
seal. Noother ordinance was appointed at the time when 
that covenant was made; but, about 430 years afterwards, 
the ordinance of the passover was instituted, which all 
the Jewish nation was required to celebrate. Now let us 
look at the evidence that the Lord’s Supper was substi- 
tuted for the passover, and see if it ought not to be con- 
clusive with those who assert a like substitution in the 
case of circumcision. ‘The Lord’s Supper is the com- 
memorative ordinance of the Christian dispensation, just 
as the passover was of the Jewish. Now ifthe church 
under both dispensations is the same, have we not as 
much reason for supposing a substitution of the commem- 
orative ordinance connected with the one dispensation for 
that connected with the other, as we have for supposing 
a like substitution in respect to the initiatory ordinance ? 
Besides, the apostle Paul says explicitly that ‘“‘ Christ our 
passover is sacrificed for us,” thus showing the connec- 
tion of the passover with that event, which the Lord’s 
Supper was specially designed to commemorate. It is 
observable too, that the disciples of Christ did not keep 
the passover ¢ after the Lord’s Supper was instituted* while 
circumcision continued to be practised among them for 
some time after Christian baptism was instituted. Now 
when two ordinances are practised together, the very fact 
of their being so practised is an argument against the po- 
sition that one of them was substituted for the other; for 
why should the original be continued, after the substitute 
has taken its place? There is, therefore, less evidence 
that baptism is a substitute for circumcision, than there is 
that the Lord’s Supper is a substitute for the passover. 
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With this evidence on the subject before him, can any 
consistent advocate of infant baptism object to infant com- 
munion? 'The command respecting the celebration of the 
passover runs thus: “In the tenth day of this month they 
shall take to them every man a lamb, according to the 
house of their fathers, a lamb for a house. And if the 
household be too little for the lamb, let him and his neigh- 
bor next unto his house take it, according to the number 
of the souls: every man, according to his eating, shall 
make your count for the lamb.” Exodus 12: 3, 4. It is 


(23. Ye . 


manifest from this statement, that the whole household * 


partook of the passover. If, then, the ordinances of the 
Christian church are merely substitutes for those of the 
Jewish church; can we avoid the conclusion that every 
member of a Christian church ought not only to partake 
of the Lord’s Supper himself, but also to let his whole 
family partake of it with him? 

In Acts 7: 38, the Israelites are called ‘‘ the church in 
the wilderness.” And Paul says, Gal. 3: 29, “If ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according 
to the promise.” These passages seem to be regarded by 
many Pedobaptists, as furnishing conclusive evidence 
that the Christian church is but an enlargement of the 
Jewish church; and that, therefore, the infant children of 
Christians have the same right to baptism, that those of 
Jews had to circumcision. If this 1s a correct view of 
the relation of those texts to the subject before us, by 
what right can we shut out infants from the only com- 
memorative ordinance of the Christian church, notwith- 
standing that they were unquestionably admitted to the 
corresponding ordinance in the Jewish church? Who has 
ever excluded them? Who has authorized ws to exclude 
them? Ubo en adinwtiwy UL 

It may perhaps be objected to this, that the covenant 
was made with Abraham, and that the passover was not 
instituted till long after. "True, but was not the covenant 
renewed with Israel? Were not the Israelites the cove- 
nant people of God? Did they not partake of the pass- 
over, as such? If not, on what ground did they partake 
of it? If then the privileges of the Christian church 
flow from the Abrahamic covenant, and are determined 
by it, are not the disciples of Christ entitled to all the 
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privileges which, under that covenant, were granted to 
the Jews? 

When the Saviour instituted the Lord’s Supper, he said 
to his disciples, as he distributed the bread among them, 
“Take, eat; this is my body.” And of the cup, he said 
‘Drink ye all of it.’ And the apostle Paul says, 1 Cor. 
11: 26, ‘* As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death till he come.” 
‘These expressions were addressed to the church. If then 
infants belong to the church under the Christian dispen- 
sation, as they did under the Jewish, how can we ques- 
tion their right to partake of this ordinance? Can the 
command, “‘ Drink ye all of it,” be obeyed without ad- 
mitting them? How can all the church drink of it, when 
some are not allowed to come? 

Perhaps some may question whether baptized infants 
are church members. But is there really any room for 
doubt on that point? Does not baptism admit them to 
the church? If not, what does it do for them? Can an 
instance be found in Scripture of the baptism of persons 
who were not admitted to the church? Besides, Dr. 
Dwight, the former distinguished President of Yale Col- 
lege, “has declared his belief that infants are church mem- 
bers; and the same position is strenuously maintained: by 
the author of the work entitled “* Apostolic Baptism,” a 
work which has been spoken of, as nnanswered and un- 
answerable. So also Mr. Stearns. It is true, Dr. Dwight 
seems somewhat puzzled to know what to do with them, 
after he gets them into the church. But he did not be- 
lieve in infantcommunion. If he had, one, at least, of 
his difficulties would have been removed. 

But this is not all. The terms cy:o, saints or holy, and 
atstor, believers or faithful, are, in the Greek ‘l'estament. 
applied to children. ‘Thus in 1 Cor. 7: 14, “ Else were 
your children unclean; but now they are holy,” yr, 
Andin Titus1: 6, “ having faithful children.” Gr. mUSTOL, 
[t is true, that Baptists ‘regard these texts as having 
nothing to do with the question of infant church mem- 
bership, but as some of the most able Pedobaptist wri- 
ters adduce the passage in Titus, and nearly all of them, 
that in 1 Cor. in support of infant baptism, it seems 
equally proper to adduce them in support of infant com- 
munion, the ground in each case being the same: viz., 
VOL. XIII.—NO, LI. 29% 
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that infants may rightfully become church members. It 
can hardly be doubted, that these texts furnish, at least, 
as strong an argument in favor of the latter practice as 
they do in favor of the former. 

A similar course‘of reasoning may be applied to the 
use of the terms, house and household, in the Bible. It is 
strenuously urged by the advocates of infant baptism, 
that the instances of household baptism, recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, clearly imply the application of that 
rite to infants. Let them then carry out the principle, 
and assert that the connection of the same term with the 
other distinguishing ordinance of Christianity implies, 
with equal clearness, the admission of infants to that or- 
dinance. In Acts 2: 46, we read of ‘ breaking bread 
from house to house.” In Rom. 16: 5, ‘ greet the church 
that is in their house.” It is supposed by many, that the 
word translated ‘ house,” might with equal, or greater 
propriety, have been translated “family.” Anda Pedo- 
baptist writer, of some distinction, remarks that ‘if our 
translators had employed the term “ family,” instead of 
the words ‘‘ house” and ‘household,’ the sect of Bap- 
tists never would have existed.”’ Without stopping to in- 
quire how far the well established fact, that there were 
Baptists in existence long before the Bible was translated 
into English, will invalidate this writer’s position, it may 
not be amiss to ask whether such a translation would 
not have been as effectual in annihilating the opponents 
of infant communion, as in preventing the existence of 
the Baptists, long after that existence had commenced. 
Translate 1 Cor. 16: 19, and Col. 4: 15, in this way, and 
see if they do not render the proof absolutely conclusive. 
‘‘Nymphas and the church which is in his family.” 
‘Aquila and Priscilla, with the church that is in their 
family.” If the church was in the family, who can say 
that there were no infants in the church? If there were 
infants in the church, where do we find the slightest in- 
timation that they were debarred from the communion ? 

In addition to these considerations, we may with pro- 
priety ask if baptized infants were not admitted to the 
communion in apostolic times, would not the Jewish con- 
verts have complained? ‘They had been accustomed to 
see circumcised children partake of the passover, and they 
had been told that Christianity offered an enlargement of 
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the privileges conferred by Judaism. Would they not ex- 
pect then, that baptized children would have as free ac- 
cess to the Lord’s Supper, as circumcised children had 
to the passover? How is it, then, that we hear no com- 
plaint from them on this point, if their children, after hav- 
ing been admitted into the church, were debarred from 
the enjoyment of one of its most important privileges? 
May we not safely conclude, then, that every baptized 
child was admitted to the table of the Lord? Indeed, it 
seems as if there was hardly any room for doubt on this 
point. 

We proceed to notice some of the historical evidence 
relating to this subject. ‘There is abundant evidence that 
infant communion was early practised in the Christian 
church. It appears to have been coeval with infant bap- 
tism ; so that whatever historical evidence there is in fa- 
vor of infant baptism, there is the same in favor of infant 
communion. 

Jerome, Austin, and other Christian Fathers, testify 
that they who were baptized, not only adults, but also in- 
fants, without any delay received the Lord’s Supper. 

Suicerius says, ‘‘ It is netorious from antiquity that the 
eucharist was given to infants.” 

The distinguished Chillingworth says, ‘ St. Augustine, 
Iam sure, held the communicating of infants as much 
apostolic tradition, as the baptizing of them.” 

Venema remarks, that in the ancient church, these two 
sacraments, in respect of the subjects, were never separat- 
ed the one from the other.”’ Dr. Priestley says, “It is re- 
markable that in all Christian antiquity, we always find 
that communion in the Lord’s Supper immediately fol- 
lowed baptism. And no such thing occurs as that of any 
person’s having aright to one of these ordinances, and 
not to the other. ‘There is no express mention of infant 
baptism before this (referring toa passage quoted from 
Cyprian) of infant communion. The apostle Paul seems 
to have referred to the custom of giving the eucharist to 
children, in 1 Cor. 7: 14. In all Christian churches that 
have never been infected with the Romish superstition, 
and subject to the Papal authority, the right of infants to 
Christian communion was never invaded. Infant com- , 
munion is, to this day, the practice of the Greek church, | 
of the Russians, the Armenians, the Maronites, the Copts, | 
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the Assyrians, (probably a mistake for Syrians,) and pro- 
bably of all other oriental churches; and it was also the 
practice of the Bohemians, who kept themselves free from 
the Papal authority till very near the Reformation.” 

Quotations of this sort might be multiplied, but it seems 
unnecessary. ‘The passages above quoted sufficiently 
show that infant communion is as ancient as infant bap- 
tism, and has equal claims to be regarded as an apostolic 
rite. Nota few Pedobaptist writers, sensible that this is 
the fact, have argued with no inconsiderable force in fa- 
vor of admitting infants to the Lord’s Supper. Most, if 
not all, of those whose writings are above quoted to prove 
the antiquity of infant communion, are of this class, and 
many more names might be added. ‘The question then, 
which is sometimes asked by the advocates of infant bap- 
tism, if this practice did not commence with the apostles, 
who can tell where it did commence? may be asked with 
equal propriety, in defence of infant communion. 'T’o the 
Baptist, this question presents no difficulty. He regards 
both infant baptism and infant communion as among 
the first developments of that great apostasy, which, in 
its ultimate results, almost blotted out Christianity from 
the face of the earth. But the intelligent Pedobaptist, if 
he would be consistent, cannot urge the antiquity of in- 
fant baptism as an argument in its favor, without admit- 
ting that the same argument can be urged with equal 
force in favor of infant communion. 

The advocates of infant baptism often appeal to paren- 
tal feeling in its support. They tell how happily this rite 
harmonizes with feelings congenial to every Christian 
heart,—with what pleasure the Christian parent conse- 
crates his infant offspring to that God whom he adores, to 
that Saviour by whom he has been redeemed,—and how 
vividly and powerfully the obligation to ‘‘ bring up his 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” is 
thus impressed upon the heart of the believing parent. 
Now may not the same appeals be made with equal force 
in favor of infant communion? Indeed has not infant 
communion this very important advantage in its favor, 
that, recurring, as the Lord’s Supper does, at regular in- 
tervals, the influence which it exerts over the parent’s 
heart gains strength by frequency and repetition? It 
would be easy to dwell ‘here on the happiness which the 
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Christian parent would feel in bringing his family to the 
table of the Lord, and on the solemn obligations which he 
would feel to be resting upon him to watch over them, not 
only as his family, but as members of the same church, 
bound by the same covenant, and sharing in the same 
privileges with himself. But ‘it is unnecessary to trace 
the analogy between the two ordinances any farther in 
this direction. Enough has been said to show that if it 
is right to make appeals to parental feeling in behalf of 
infant baptism, such appeals may be made with at least 
equal propriety in behalf of infant communion. 

The advocates of infant baptism often assert that the 
influences which this rite exerts on the minds of its sub- 
jects, are very important and highly salutary. The cor- 
rectness of this assertion may perhaps be questioned by 
those who have seen, in children who are the subjects of 
this rite, a manifest disposition to be proud of it, and to 
regard it as giving them a moral elevation above their 
unbaptized associates. But without undertaking to settle 
this question, it may safely be asserted that the same 
course of reasoning may be applied with, at least, equal 
force to infant communion. Is it said that the knowledge 
of the fact that he has been devoted to God in baptism, 
will tend to prevent the child from yielding to the assaults 
of temptation? Can it be doubted, then, that a far more 
efficient influence, in this way, will be exerted by his 
knowing that he is numbered among the professed people 
of God, and that he is, from time to time, to unite with 
them in coffmemorating the sufferings and death of that 
Redeemer, who died to ‘‘ save his people from their sins ?”’ 
Is it asserted that infant baptism tends to make the sub- 
jects of it more sensible of their obligation to love and 
serve God, and thus increases the probability that they 
will become the subjects of renewing and sanctifying 
grace? And can it not be shown that infant communion 
has the same tendency in an equal, if not a superior de- 
gree? If the former rite, administered once, and only 
once, exerts so beneficial an influence, how much more 
decisive, how much more beneficial must be the inflnence 
exerted by the latter rite, repeated as it is, again and 
again, and at intervals comparatively brief! Surely, then, 
a consistent advocate of infant baptism will follow out 
his principles to their legitimate result, and seek for his 
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infant offspring admission to all the privileges of the 
Christian church. 

Perhaps, however, it may be said that there are diffi- 
culties in the way of admitting infants to the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which do not exist in relation to the other distinguish- 
ing ordinance of Christianity. Many of the advocates of 
infant baptism are reflecting men; and it can hardly be 
supposed that they would make such a difference in re- 
gard tothe subjects of these two ordinances, without some 
reason for it. And although every believer in divine 
revelation will see that if an act is required by that reve- 
lation, difficulties in the way of performing that act do 
not release us from the obligation to perform it, but only 
render the performance a better test of obedience ,—yet it 
is a fact that such difficulties too often prevent even the 
professed; disciples of Christ from acting in accordance 
with the claims of duty. It may, therefore, be proper to 
inquire, especially as there appears to be no other ground 
for making such a distinction between the two ordinances 
of the Christian church, whether this, unsatisfactory as 
it must appear to the obedient disciple of the Lord, can 
be maintained with any plausible degree of success. 

It may probably be urged, as an objection against ad- 
mitting infants to the Lord’s Supper, that there is no ex- 
press command for it in Scripture. But the same objection 
may be urged, and has often been urged against infant 
baptism. Even the most strenuous advocates for this 
practice admit that there is no express command for it. 
‘‘'The proof,” they say, ‘‘is to be made out in some other 
way.” If this objection, therefore, does not hold good 
against infant baptism, neither does it against infant com- 
munion. 

The expression of the apostle, “ Let a man examine 
himself, and so let him eat of that bread, and drink of 
that cup,” has been mentioned as an objection to infant 
communion. But, as has justly been remarked, all those 
passages of Scripture which speak of faith as a pre-requi- 
site to baptism, may be urged with equal propriety against 
infant baptism. It is trne, it is sometimes said that “those 
texts require faith, as a condition of baptism, in those on- 
ly, who are capable of exercising it; and it may also be 
said, that self-examination is required of those only, who 
are capable of practising it. Perhaps it would not be 
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1848. ] Infant Communion. 343 
very easy to prove that the apostles ever regarded any 
persons as fit subjects for either ordinance, who did not 
possess the qualifications specified; but surely those who 
have taken it upon them to decide that the qualification 
was to be dispensed with, in some cases, in the adminis- 
tration of baptism, cannot complain if others follow their 
example, and claim that the corresponding qualification 
for admission to the Lord’s Supper may also be dispensed 
with in some cases. The difficulty is as great on one side 
as it is on the other. 

It may also be said that the admission of infants to the 
Lord’s Supper would diminish the solemnity of the ordi- 
nance, and thus render it less effectual as a means of 
grace. But this is an objection which will hardly be urged 
by those who have observed the striking contrast between 
infant baptism and adult baptism in respect to Solemni- 
ty, unless they are prepared to rank the admission of in- 
fants to either of the ordinances of the church among the 
corruptions of Christianity. If it is true that infants and 
young children, if admitted to the Lord’s Supper, would 
often, by their disregard of propriety, and indifference to 
the sacred character of the ordinance, mar its beauty, and 
destroy its impressiveness as a part of religious worship, 
it is certainly no less true that, in administering the rite 
of baptism to infants, the same traits of character have 
not unfrequently rendered the scene any thing else than 
one of solemn and serious devotion. 

There are many who would probably object to receiv- 
ing infants to the communion, on the ground that it would 
ultimately tend to produce and cherish a spirit of self- 
righteousness—that it would lead them, while still unre- 
newed, to look upon themselves as having the favor of 
God in preference to others, and as having a fairer pros- 
pect than others of obtaining eternal life. But do not 
the very same dangers attend infant baptism? Will not 
the young mind’ naturally come to the conclusion, that 
baptism would not be administered to those who are inca- 
pable of understanding its nature, if it did not, in some 
way, make their religions condition more desirable, and 
themselves more acceptable to God? And are there not 
many who have actually witnessed in baptized children 
manifestations of this very state of feeling? Not that it is 
shown by all baptized children. Perhaps it is not felt by 
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all. But by some, it is both felt and shown. ‘Thus, so 
far as a tendency to produce self-righteousness is concern- 
ed, infant baptism and infant communion lie open to the 
same objections. 

Some may object to infant communion, on the ground 
that many of those who would thus be admitted to the 
church, would in all probability dishonor the cause of 
Christ by their unholy lives and conversation. This is 
certainly a serious objection. But does it not lie against 
admitting them to the church at all, and consequently 
against infant baptism, rather than against admitting them 
to communion with the church after they have by bap- 
tism become connected with it? At any rate, has the 
church of Christ any reason to fear that her interests will 
be injured by consistently following out the principles of 
the Bible? If God has given her, in his word, the same 
authority for receiving infants to the communion as for 
baptizing them, shall she undertake to say that she will 
practise the latter and neglect the former, because such a 
course seems to her the safest? Is not this too much like 
being ‘‘ wise above what is written?’’ Besides, is it not 
a fact, that the very same objection is urged against infant 
baptism, which, it is here supposed, might be urged 
against infant communion? Indeed, just so far as infant 
baptism is supposed to connect its subjects with the 
church, it must, from the nature of the case, be exposed 
to the same objections, on this ground, which are urged 
against infant communion; and there are probably few, 
if any, who will assert that it does not connect them with 
the church at all. 

It may also be urged that infant communion would 
tend to render the line of demarcation between the church 
and the world less distinct, and thus to unite the former 
with the latter. But is not this precisely the effect which 
infant baptism tends to produce? The existence of a 
class of persons holding an intermediate position between 
the church and the world, forming, as it were, a stepping- 
stone from the latter to the former, and sustaining a rela- 
tion to the church, which renders the act of debarring 
them from its privileges an act of inconsistency, can 
hardly fail to have a direct tendency to produce such a 
union between the two, as has ever proved injurious to 
the best interests of both. ‘That this is not mere theory, 
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the history of the church affords ample evidence. Let 
him who doubts that such is the tendency of infant bap- 
tism, examine impartially the history of those churches 
which adopted the system called ‘the half-way cove- 
nant,’ once so common in New England, and he will 
probably find no longer any room for doubt. 

It appears, then, that infant communion is sustained by 
the same arguments as infant baptism, that they are both 
exposed to the same objections, and that these objections 
must be answered, if answered at all, on the same prin- 
ciples. Why then should the advocates of infant bap- 
tism hesitate to carry out their principles fully? Let 
them act consistently, and admit the offspring of believers 
to all the other privileges of the church, as well as bap- 
tism. If their principles are founded in truth, they need 
not fear the result. If they are founded in error, the 
sooner they are brought to a test, which will make that 
error manifest, the better. ‘‘ There are many devices in 
a man’s heart: nevertheless, the counsel of the Lord, that 
shall stand.” 

B. A @ 





ARTICLE IIL. 
THE CANAANITISH WARS. 


HOW ARE THE CANAANITISH WARS TO BE RECONCILED WITH THE 
PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIANITY ! 


Tuese wars ‘are selected from all the other wars re- 
corded in the Old Testament, for the reason that these 
were, professedly, in a far higher degree than any others, 
waged under the direct authority and by the explicit com- 
mand of the Deity. If any wars in which the agency of 
God was concerned are in their nature opposed to the 
spirit of the gospel, the Canaanitish wars must be so. 
But if in these the Most High hath not shown himself to 
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be a friend to war, then we may safely say that he has 
not in any instance whatever shown himself to be such. 

In order to the solution of the question proposed, we 
must first inquire as to the facts in the case. Is there any 
opposition between these wars and Christianity? and 
if there ‘is an opposition, we are to inquire whether it is 
real ; whether there isa collision of principles; or whether 
the contradiction is only apparent. We shall first endea- 
vor to ascertain what is the true relation of Christianity 
to war; and secondly, we shall examine the character of 
the Canaanitish wars, comparing them with the teachings 
of the gospel. 

I. Christianity stands in irreconcilable opposition to 
war in general, as may be seen from the following state- 
ments. 

1. The author of Christianitygis called the Prince of 
peace. At his birth the angelssung, Peace on earth, good 
will to men. 

2. It is the professed purpose of the gospel to abolish 
war; and it is prophesied that it will succeed in its pur- 
pose. ‘The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and 
the lion shall eat straw like the bullock: and dust shall 
be the serpent’s meat. They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord.” The prophet 
foretells the same delightful period in plainer terms, and 
shows distinctly that such a result is expressly aimed at 
and is finally secured through the direct agency of God. 
‘‘And many people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us 
go upto the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths: for out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he 
shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many 
people; and they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 

3. Christianity forbids, under the sanction of the greatest 
penalties, the infliction of all kinds of injuries upon our fel- 
low creatures. It enjoins upon us the duty of loving our 
neighbor as ourselves—to do unto others as we would that 
they should do unto us—to do good unto all men—be- 
cause God doeth good to the just and unjust. So highly 
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is this charity exalted in the gospel, that in the process 
of the last judgment our Saviour represents men as being 
justified or condemned according as they possess, or are 
destitute of that spirit. See Mat. 25: 34—46. The gos- ° 
pel not only brands the murderer with infamy, but de- 
clares that he who speaks disrespectfully to a fellow man 
commits a heinous sin. Yea, he who is angry with his 
brother without a cause, exposes himself by that means 
to the severest divine judgments. 

4. But suppose all these laws have been violated, what 
is to be done to the injurious? We shall here take it for 
granted that self-defence is a natural law; and if so, the 
gospel cannot abolish it. We shall also assume that gov- 
ernment is a divine institution. Society, & well as the in- 
dividuals of which it is composed, has a right to protect it- 
self. But neither individuals nor societies have a right 
to take vengeance. ‘I'hat, the Deity has expressly reserv- 
ed for himself. We are charged to endure injuries with 
patience, to do good to those who injure us and persecute 
us, to heap coals of fire on their heads—if they hunger, to 
feed them, to give them drink in their thirst, and to clothe 
their nakedness—never to return evil for evil, but to do 
what in us lies to restore good feelings, to make the wick- 
ed penitent, and to forgive them. So wrong is it to cher- 
ish the remembrance of injuries and to seek for retalia- 
tion, that the peace-makers are exalted to the unspeaka- 
ble honor of being called the sons of God. 

5. The practical effect of the gospel on the human 
character is utterly opposed to war. ‘Those who have 
drunk most deeply of the spirit of Christianity, condemn 
war as exceedingly irrational, wasteful, subversive of 
good order, awfully destructive to human life, the armed 
and irreconcilable foe of liberty, righteousness and virtue. 
And having done all this mischief, it can of itself accom- 
plish no conceivable good. It can decide no principle. 
In war, might or accident triumphs, and not right. 

Were the gospel universally prevalent, an army of sol- 
diers would be an impossibility. According to the New 
Testament, every man is deeply responsible. The most 
tremendous consequences will follow this life. But an 
army is an irresponsible, brutal force. ‘The individuals 
can have no judgment and conscience of their own. The 
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soldier, for obeying God, may incur the severest penalties 
of the law of war. 

If. The character of the Canaanitish wars. 

The Bible relates that Moses and Joshua waged wars 
with the Canaanites. ‘Their transactions are distinctly 
called wars. And they have, we believe, been always 
so regarded. Assuming that they were wars, it must be 
admitted that they were as atrocious and bloody as any 
on record. As far as we know, the Canaanites had given 
the Hebrews no manner of provocation. Indeed, it is 
impossible that they should have done them any injury. 
For during four hundred years a wide desert had separa- 
ted them; and in the meantime the Israelites were the 
slaves of the most powerful nation on earth; and they 
would, of course, with the whole power of the state, be 
defended from all foreign injury. While the Hebrews so- 
journed in the wilderness, the Canaanites gave them fo 
cause of war. 

They have, therefore, all the characteristics of injustice 
and cruelty. ‘Those against whom they were waged had 
given their assailants no cause. ‘They were wars of in- 
vasion, of extermination, induced by the most degraded 
motive, the desire of wholesale plunder. ‘They were 
waged with the greatest savageness. Men armed and un- 
armed, yielding and fleeing, women and children were 
killed indiscriminately. Wings, whose armies had been 
slain or scattered, and whose dominions had been seized 
by their foes, were dragged out of their hiding places, 
and hanged like the vilest thieves or murderers. All 
these things are said to have been done according to the 
command “of God given by the hand of Moses. 

If. It must be ‘admitted that, apparently, the spirit of 
Christianity and the spirit of these wars are diametrically 
opposed to each other. Indeed, we cannot easily conceive 
of any two things more absolutely at variance than these 
two. ‘hat which in the one is condemned as the greatest 
wickedness, is in the other commanded and obedience en- 
forced both by a threat of the severest penalties, and by a 
promise of the richest booty. ‘The Israelites, on the pain of 
forfeiting the divine favor, were commanded to kill with 
the sword. Christians are forbidden to injure a hair of 
their enemy’s head; yea, they are commanded to cherish 
towards him the most benevolent affections. The He- 
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brews were commanded to do that from which he whose 
spirit has been pervaded by Christianity recoils with in- 
stinctive horror. Is it possible that economies so diverse 
have proceeded from the same unchangeable God ! 

‘There is a difficulty here, and it has been felt by many. 
Some have believed that the two so evidently contradict 
each other, that they cannot possibly have a common ori- 
gia. ‘The Jehovah of the Hebrews, say they, is not the 
Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. One de- 
lights in the slaughter of men and animals, the other ab- 
hors all cruelty. Thus Spurzheim discoursed. Many 
others now, who profess to believe in Christianity deny 
the inspiration of the Old Testament. The wars of which 
we now speak, constitute one of the reasons, if not the 
chief reason for such a denial. 

Others, including the great body of professed Christians, 
have taken another course, not less injurious and daring 
than the preceding. ‘They so far modify the gospel as to 
make the two economies reconcilable with each other. 
The true relation of Christianity to war is of quite mod- 
ern discovery. Itis yet known but to avery limited ex-_ 
tent, and is not as yet recognized by any nation as binding 
on theirconduct. Christians have been so engrossed with 
the pomp and circumstance of war as seen in the Old 
Testament, that they have overlooked the teachings of 
the gospel on this subject. They have taken it for grant- 
ed, that since the Old Testament is so full and clear on 
this subject, a new economy cannot be expected to add 
any thing to what was already known. The Deity, it is 
thought, has shown himself to be fully in favor of war 
under certain circumstances; and therefore it cannot be 
for a moment admitted that in the gospel he should reveal 
himself as opposed to all war. 

Indeed, the conduct of God toward the Israelites and 
the Canaanites has been supposed to illustrate a princi- 
ple, viz. that the earth and the fullness thereof belong 
to those who know and worship the Creator. All the na- 
tions of Christendom, since the commencement of mari- 
time discovery in the fifteenth century, have practised on 
this law. ‘The puritan fathers who came to these shores, 
with a very few exceptions, were practical believers in 
this principle. 

And even now, the Christian church asa body do not 
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distinctly perceive that the gospel is an antagonist to all 
war. ‘lhe veil which is over their eyes when they read 

Moses, is not taken away when they study the New Tes- 

tament. ‘hey look at Calvary through the Old 'Testa- 

ment; and to their eyes the brightness of the new dispen- 

sation is dimmed by gazing at it through such a medium. 

Some have openly avowed that they cannot go against all 

war, because by so doing they would condemn the Deity 

himself. , 

Professed infidels in their opposition to the Scriptures 
have charged the Bible with teaching immorality. And 
one strong argument by which they endeavor to substan- 
tiate such a charge, is the wars now under consideration. 
As far as we have seen, this objection of theirs has been 
treated by Christian writers very cavalierly. They do 
not admit that it has any force, nor that those who urge 
it are worthy of any consideration. 

We are far from believing that all objections of this na- 
ture have their origin in malignity of disposition. We 
think that the most sincere lovers of truth and righteous- 
ness may find this subject encompassed with the most 
painful difficulties. No question in theology has caused 
us so much embarrassment as this. We have seemed as 
if hemmed in by an impassable wall. We have attempt- 
ed ina great variety of ways to untie the knot. With 
what success will soon be seen. 

Before we attempt any explanation of the difficulty, we 
shall state two circumstances which may in some measure 
modify the question. 

In the first place we must impress ourselves with a 
sense of the difficulties in the way of our arriving at just 
and satisfactory conclusions in regard to a subject of this 
nature. When an event, or a series of events has trans- 
pired even under our own immediate notice, we cannot 
pronounce an exact judgment as to its true moral charac- 
ter. We cannot see the whole of any thing. We per- 
ceive only a small portion of the middle of things. Plans 
which appear to us the wisest, noblest, and most benevo- 
lent, frequently end in nothing, or in disaster, while the 
counsels which we deemed rash are attended with the 
most amazing and beneficial results. 

But how greatly is the difficulty of judging increased, 
if the event in question be but very partially known—if 
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many circumstances, and we know not how many, nor 
how material, are altogether suppressed! We well know 
that, without uttering one word of falsehood, we may 
represent some truly patriotic and Christian actions as 
highly criminal. Some actions derive their entire moral 
character from the circumstances under which they were 
performed. If, in regard to an action of this kind, we 
know only the fact, or only a few of the circumstances, 
how is it possible for us to understand its true character? 

The difficulties are mightily enhanced, if it be impossi- 
ble for us to conceive ourselves in the place of the ac- 
tors—if we cannot see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears. Now we cannot imagine ourselves in the sit- 
uation either of the Canaanites, or of the Israelites. We 
cannot tell how those transactions in which they were in- 
terested appeared to them. If we had always lived un- 
der the splendor of noon, we could as easily imagine the 
appearance of the sky at midnight, as we can now, hav- 
ing been born and brought up under the light of the gos- 
pel, realize the situation of men at that very remote and 
primitive age. If, after all we can do, the Canaanitish 
wars appear inexplicable on gospel principles, we may 
fall back upon these considerations. First, Moses was 
undoubtedly by nature most highly endowed, both intel- 
lectually and morally. Although at the present time the 
theory of morals is better understood than in his day, he 
had far better means of judging of the morality of the 
great enterprise in which he was engaged, than we have. 
But he no where betrays the slightest suspicion that it 
was not perfectly right to destroy the Canaanites and to 
take possession of their territory. If it were really as 
wrong, as, when viewed superficially it appears to us, it 
would seem that his nature would revolt from such an 
undertaking. 

The other consideration is this. If it can be proved 
that the wars were waged in obedience to the express 
command of God, then, so far as the command was fol- 
lowed, all must be right. We are not going to sit in 
judgment on the character of the Deity. Though in the 
case under consideration, as in a multitude of other in- 
stances, his footsteps may be in the great deep, and his 
paths are past finding out, yet righteousness and judgment 
are the habitation of his throne. 
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The other circumstance which we intend to state, will 
remove much of the apparent atrocity of the wars. It is 
this. The Canaanites had a very long warning of the 
danger that awaited them. Palestine was settled by im- 
migrants from the east. ‘The precise period of the immi- 
gration isnot known. The same tribes peopled surround- 
ing countries, and passed on along the Mediterranean on 
the African coast. The country which the Israelites con- 
quered was of small extent. As the Canaanites were 
surrounded by nations of the same blood and of the same 
language as themselves, they might easily have with- 
drawn from the face of Israel. 

Nor will this appear very oppressive, when we consider 
that it isin the highest degree probable that the grant of 
that entire country to Abraham was well known to them. 
It is on the supposition that the grant was known, that 
we can account for the impression made on the inhabit- 
ants of Jericho, when they heard that the Hebrews had 
come out of Egypt. ‘“ For we have heard,” said Rahab, 
‘‘how the Lord dried up the water of the Red sea for 
you when ye came out of Egypt; and what ve did unto 
the two kings of the Amorites, that were on the other 


side Jordan, Sihon and Og, whom ye utterly destroyed. 
And as soon as we had heard these things, our hearts did 
melt, neither did there remain any more courage in any 


man because of you.” Indeed, aside from this, since 


Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and Jacob’s sons dwelt so 
long among the Canaanites, and since secrecy had never 
been enjoined upon them, it is not conceivable that their 
peculiar relation to God and their expectations in regard 
to that country should not be generally known. 

Now this grant of the country to Abraham was made 
before such a thing as landed property, in the modern 
sense, was known. According to the history, Abraham 
was equal to any of the inhabitants of theland. He had 
immense flocks and herds, and a very numerous family. 
But he went through the land and pitched his tent just 
where he pleased, and continued there as long as he liked. 
So did Isaac and Jacob after him. It is likely that these 
patriarchs lived very much after the manner of the other 
inhabitants of the land, i. e. they all led a nomadic life. 
Their wealth consisted in personal, and not in real estate. 
The nomades are not so much attached to the soil as we 
are. 
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It is true that before the invasion of the country by the 
Israelites, a change had taken place. The inhabitants 
cultivated the arts of husbandry, and dwelt in walled 
cities. But it was exceedingly unwise in them to at- 
tempt permanent settlements in a country known to have 
been given by God to another people. 

Then, before their forcible ejection from the land, they 
had a long aud most adequate warning. They had forty 
years to consider of the matter. Of th, intention of the 
Hebrews they must have been aware. The question they 
must have often revolved was this. Whether it was bet- 
ter for them to leave their ancient seats and mingle among 
their kindred elsewhere, o¥ to meet the Israelites in war ? 
They must have been persuaded that the chance of suc- 
cess in battle against them was small indeed. For they 
had heard how God had fought for them against the 
Kigyptians, their brethren. Of the subsequent history of 
the people, they must have been well informed. When 
the long expected and dreaded event came, their punish- 
ment was not like an all embracing ocean. ‘The country 
was overrun gradually. ‘They might therefore have made 
their escape. And in leaving their native land, they 
would have none to blame but their own ancestors, who 
had taken possession of a land which God had expressly 
reserved for another people. 

Having premised these things, let us examine the main 
question, viz. How could the Deity, who now in the 
gospel of his Son condemns war and aims at abolishing it, 
once have sanctioned it ? 

1. Did he sanction the Canaanitish war any more than 
he doesall wars? May he not have sent Moses as a min- 
ister plenipotentiary? May he not have given him great 
discretionary powers? If he were a mere instrument in 
the hand of Deity, why should an individual of such em- 
inent talents and learning have been selected; and how, 
on any other principle, can we account for the peculiar 
Egyptian cast of the Jewish civil and ceremonial laws? 
In the interview between Moses and his father in law, we 
have a glimpse of the true nature of the economy. The 
venerable priest of Midian blamed Moses for undertaking 
so much, because by such a course both he and the peo- 
ple would be worn out. Moses did not plead in his own 
defence the command of God—showing clearly that he 
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had acted in the matter according to his own discretion. 
The priest submitted to Moses a plan for the better exe- 
cution of justice, which was approved and put into prac- 
tice, so far as appears, without consulting the Deity. 

It may be said that the laws are introduced with the 
formula,—Thus saith Jehovah, or Jehovah spake unto 
Moses, saying. ‘To this it may be replied, as Moses 
acted under the authority of God, why should he not pre- 
fix the divine signature to the laws? 

That there was much that was discretionary in the 
regulations given by Moses respecting the disposition to 
be made of the Canaanites, we may learn from this cir- 
cumstance. Moses repeatedly commanded in the name 
of God, that they should be utterly destroyed, and that 
the Israelites should not make peace with the inhabitants 
of the land. But Joshua and the princes of the tribes, 
being deceived, made peace with the inhabitants of Gibeon, 
andswore untothem. After the deception became known, 
they adhered to their oath, although it was opposed to 
the law of God, i. e. they considered their oath more sa- 
cred than the law. Yet we do not learn that they were 
either punished or even reproved for this. 

Still, while it is evident that there was some discretion- 
ary power givensto Moses and to Joshua, this considera- 
tion cannot materially relieve us from our ‘difficulty. For 
in other portions of the Old Testament and in the New, 
we find the strongest evidence that Moses acted according 
to the will of God. The whole course of the Israelites, 
from their departure from Egypt until the land of Canaan 
was divided among them, was attended with remarkable 
miracles. ‘The sea and the Jordan opened for their pas- 
sage. ‘They were fed with bread from heaven. ‘The 
walls of Jericho fell at the sound of trumpets. Indeed 
we have the strongest reasons for believing that in war- 
ring against the Canaanites, the Israelites were doing the 
will of God. He himself was, in the day of battle, a 
shield and a buckler to them. 

2. Many, especially of the German writers, attempt to 
justify these wars on the ground that the Hebrews fought 
for the recovery of their paternal estates. ‘The country 
belonged to their fathers, and their right to it had never 
been surrendered. If this supposition be well founded, 
the apparent contradiction between the conduct of God in 
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this matter, and the principles of Christianity still re- 
mains. For in such a case we have the most explicit di- 
vine sanction for an exceedingly bloody war for the re- 
covery of a tract of land. We need not spend time to 
show that such a proceeding is most repugnant to the 
spirit of the gospel. 

But the supposition itself has no foundation in fact. 
Palestine never belonged to the patriarchs. They had no 
right to it by a priority of occupancy. For when Abra- 
ham first came into the country, it is expressly said that 
the Canaanite was then in the land. Sodom and Gomor- 
rah were ancient and populous cities then. Abraham 
bought a field of the children of Heth for a place of bu- 
rial. If he had been lord paramount of the country, such 
a transaction would not have occurred. Abraham also 
was called the Hebrew, i. e. the stranger or foreigner, 
which implies that the Canaanites among whom he dwelt 
were considered as natives, and therefore had been mueh 
longer in the land. 

3. May we not ascribe the whole to the divine sove- 
reignty? God can do ashe pleases with his creatures. 
Who has a right to ask him, why doest thou this, or 
that ? , 

If we mistake not, the common notion entertained of 
the divine sovereignty is that of an unlimited, irresponsi- 
ble power, not far removed from capriciousness. It isa 
vast and dark ocean, in which the mountainous irregular- 
ities of providence can all be sunk, in which all the 
crooked and perverse things of time, all the cavernous 
depths and unscaleable heights can be swallowed up and 
covered, so as to present a surface of infinite smoothness 
and beauty. Such a doctrine may be very convenient 
when one is completely hemmed in by a wily opponent; 
but it is not a satisfactory way of disposing of the mys- 
teries of Providence. 

It is true that God is a sovereign, and acts according to 
his own pleasure. But he ever acts according to his own 
nature, in a manner absolutely consistent with his infinite 
and unchangeable perfections. He is indeed free in all 
his doings, never in any proper sense entrammeled. But 
this is ascribable to his own all embracing wisdom, to his 
own perfect foresight. He has, in the very constitution 
of his works and in the laws which he has given his crea- 
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tures, prescribed limits and regulations to himself. God 
is not indeed accountable to any. But he has been pleas- 
ed to lay himself under obligation to act in a certain way 
and not in another. By what he has done, he has given 
rise to expectations in our minds as to what he will do; 
and he has bound himself by the words of his own mouth. 
There was not, for instance, any original obligation that 
God should forgive and save the penitent. But now, 
such an obligation does exist. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that God does any thing uniformly, after he has 
bound himself by a promise, which he would not have 
done if such a promise had never been given. For the 
very same infinite perfections which led to the making of 
the promise, lead incessantly to the performance of the 
thing promised. 

It is true that the original compact so to speak, between 
God and his rational creatures, has been made null by our 
disobedience. His obligation to protect us and provide 
for us has ceased. And he is bound to protect the honor 
of his law. He is under no obligation to show mercy. 
He may visit our iniquities upon us, just when and as he 
pleases. If the punishment is no greater than the desert, 
the guilty have no cause to complain. But if the mode 
of punishment adopted seems to sanction and perpetuate 
an evil,—if the punishment itself seems to assume the 
form of one of the most enormous crimes of which human- 
ity can be guilty, it is by no means a satisfactory way to 
account for such a proceeding, to say that God in these 
things acts as a sovereign. God indeed can do as he 
pleases ; but he never can be pleased to sanction a moral 
evil; and such confessedly is war. 

4. May not this apparent discrepancy between the deal- 
ings of God in the case under consideration and the prin- 
ciples of the gospel, be ascribable to the actual difference 
which subsists between the two dispensations? A wise 
and good father, for instance, treats his son, when an in- 
fant, in a manner very different from that in which he 
deals with the same son at thirty years of age. 

The dealings of God with the world have not been uni- 
form. ‘There are permanent elements of truth and right- 
eousness. But these, in different ages, are associated 
with more or less that is transitory. Revealed religion 
has undergone many important changes. Of its outward 
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manifestations, as it once existed, scarcely a vestige now 
remains. 

The Mosaic economy at its establishment aimed prin- 
cipally at imposing uniformity of external worship. It 
consisted of carnal ordinances, and songht the purification 
of the flesh. It enjoined perfect practice. But little stress 
comparatively was laid on the motive. 

Under the gospel, the very reverse of this obtains. The 
time of external pomp and ceremony has passed away, 
and the hour has come in which the Father seeketh such 
to worship him as worship him in spirit and in truth. 
The external and internal in religion have now exchang- 
ed positions. ‘The first is-last, and the last is first. 

The religious laws of the Jews were a part of their 
civil polity, under the control of the magistrate as much 
as any laws. But Jesus said, ‘‘My kingdom is not of 
this world. If it were of this world, my servants would 
fight” for me. But now it is not of this world; and 
therefore no earthly power is to be exerted in defence either 
of me or of my cause. 

There was no provision whatever made for the promul- 
gation of the Mosaic religion among other nations. So 
far was it from this, that the greatest care was purposely 
taken to cut off the Hebrews from all,intercourse with 
other people. That religion was not fitted to become uni- 
versal. In this respect it was similar to any form of pa- 
gan religion, a plant peculiar to the soil, which elsewhere 
could never be acclimated. When God promised to Abra- 
ham to be his God and the God of his posterity, the pro- 
mise doubtless was intended to be, and was actually un- 
derstood in the sense of his becoming a tutelar deity. He 
engaged to be to the Israelites, all that the gods of the hea- 
then were conceived to be to them. We do not say that 
he was not more to all who knew him aright—that he 
was not to them all that a spiritual and immortal nature 
needed. But this was not what was specially contem- 
plated in that promise. That was national and worldly 
in its character. Spiritual thoughts and desires were then 
known to but very few. Nor was the Mosaic economy 
eminently fitted to awaken them; for it was peculiarly a 
religion of sense, and not of the spirit. The whole tenor 
and history of that religion are in conformity with this 
view. ‘The devotional acts were sacrifices and ablutions; 
VOL. XIII.—NO. LI. 31 
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the obedience required was external obedience to the law; 
and the promises annexed were the early and latter rain, 
fruitful seasons, increase and health of men and _ beasts. 
The state beyond the grave was but very obscurely re- 
vealed. 

While such religious provisions were made for the Jews, 
all other nations were left in profound darkness. ‘The 
times of this ignorance God winked at.” Nothing what- 
ever was done to advance their happiness, either here or 
hereafter. 

The administration of justice also has undergone great 
modifications. We speak sometimes of eternal and im- 
mutable justice. ‘The statement has more sound than 
sense. Justice is eternal in no other sense than responsi- 
ble creatures are eternal. ‘The very idea of it implies the 
existence of two or more moral intelligences. It is only 
between two such beings that it ean subsist. It is noth- 
ing else but the conformity of their mutual dealings to 
their mutual relations. ‘These relations are not immuta- 
ble. ‘They are modified by all the circumstances which 
affect the individuals; such asthe strength and variety of 
native eudowments, mental discipline, knowledge, rank, 
wealth, etc. What therefore would be proper and bind- 
ing in one age, would be highly wrong in another and a 
different age. Hence Jesus did more than to abolish cere- 
monial observances. For example, polygamy, for which 
Moses legislated, he utterly forbad. Besides, ‘‘ Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth. But I say unto you, Resist not evil;” 
i. e. the treatment of the injurious under the gospel is to 
be materially different from that instituted by God through 
Moses. Under the law, civil society was constituted an 
avenger of the wrongs committed against it. Under the 
gospel, the Deity has resumed the power of taking. ven- 
geance, and the authority of civil society is confined to 
that of self-protection. 

‘There is still another consideration that should not be 
overlooked. In old times, when the eternal state was so 
little known, there was less distinction than there is at 
present between probation and retribution. When as to 
practical knowledge of it, the coming world had hardly 
an existence, the elements of it were mingled up with 
this. For the truth that God will avenge himself on the 
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wicked, we depend on revelation and the deductions of 
reason; while the ancient people, whose history we find 
in the Old Testament, had the same thing demonstrated 
to their senses. ‘There was more of the miraculous in 
the administration of Providence then, than there is now. 

This diversity in the divine dealings with man may 
have been owing to other reasons than those which con- 
cerned man directly. But we know that a very great 
change has taken place, since that time, in the mor4l con- 
dition of man. We now intuitively feel the unrighteous- 
ness of many things, as to which the patriarchs had no sus- 
picion. ‘The human race, as well as the individuals of 
which it is composed, has its infancy—a period in which all 
the moral sentiments are not fully developed. What is fit 
or right in reference to a child or youth, is often highly un- 
becoming an adult or an aged man. In moral character 
and knowledge, the progress of the human race has been 
exceedingly slow. ‘Truths of the most practical charac- 
ter, and which apparently lay very near the surface, have 
been comparatively but lately discovered; and many of 
them have not yet gained the general assent of mankind. 
For example, the old patriarchs, when they thought oc- 
casion required it, lied most unscrupulously, lived in po- 
lygamy and concubinage. 

But however great the change that has taken place in 
mankind, and in the administration of providence, that 
God should promote war on such a scale, remains as great 
an anomaly as ever. It is true God did legislate in refer- 
ence to evil institutions; but evidently with the design of 
mitigating the evil, and finally todo itaway. He at no 
time commanded polygamy. ‘Therefore there is no paral- 
lel between that and his commanding the Israelites to in- 
vade Canaan. There isa great difference between the 
Mosaic and the Christian economies. But we should re- 
member that for most of the time from Moses to Malachi, 
there were prophets of the Lord among the people, who 
taught them the meaning of their symbolic worship, and 
revealed more and more to them of the will of heaven. 
For the real nature of this ancient economy, and its true 
relation to war, we must look to these inspired expounders 
of it. They looked forward toa happier time. When 
they glowed with the most thrilling anticipations of felici- 
ty, they announced the birth of the Prince of peace. And 
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they predicted that of the increase of his dominions, and 
of peace, there will be no end; and that under his reign, 
nations will learn war no more. ‘The dispensation under 
which they lived taught them to pray, “Scatter thou the 
people that delight in war.” Itis hence quite evident 
that the God who thus spoke in the prophets, must then 
have been as much opposed to war as he is now. The 
difference in the economies, however great it may be, can- 
not therefore account for the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the Canaanitish wars and the principles of Chris- 
tianity. 

5. There remains still another supposition which, as we 
think, is well founded, and will thoroughly explain the 
part the Deity acted iu the transaction, and reconcile the 
whole proceeding with the principles of Christianity. It 
is this. ‘The Canaanitish wars, so called, were not wars 
in the ordinary sense of the term. A war isa trial of 
strength and skill between two parties. But the Canaan- 
itish wars, so called, were not of this nature. They were 
in fact nothing more nor less than an execution of crim- 
inals on a grand scale. ‘They had all the attributes of a 
public execution, and differed from ordinary ones only in 
extent. 

In a case of legal and righteous execution, these three 
things meet. 

1. ''he executioner or executioners are appointed by 
the proper authorities, and receive a special warrant for 
their proceedings. ‘This was the case with the Israelites. 
They were commissioned by God to do this very thing. 
Their warrant detailed with considerable minuteness the 
cause of this proceeding against the Canaanites. It enu- 
merated their crimes, and stated distinctly that it was 
solely on account of these that they were devoted to de- 
struction. 

2. An officer or officers in the execution of their duty 
can avail themselves to any extent of the resources of 
the state under which they act. ‘The resources of the di- 
vine government were made available to the Hebrews. 
The Red Sea opened before them. ‘They subsisted in the 
wilderness on bread from heaven. ‘The Jordan turned 
back, and let them pass over dry shod. The walls of 
Jericho fell prostrate to admit them into the city. So evi- 
dently were they assisted by the powers of the divine 
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government, that the sun and moon are represented to 
have stood still until they had swept away their enemies. 
if the devoted inhabitants fled so that the Hebrews could 
not destroy them, God cast down great stones upon them 
from heaven, so that they died. 

3. The person of an officer in the execution of his duty 
is very sacred, more so than the person of a private citi- 
zen. So was itin the case of the Hebrews. Gad pro- 
tected them in the performance of their task. When in 
the life time of Moses, the warriors returned from the de- 
struction of Og and Sihon, not one of them was missing 
nor wounded. God distinctly promised them that, should 
they be entirely obedient to his will, he would put their 
fear on the Canaanites, so that not one of them would 
dare to lift up a hand against them. In consequence of 
transgression, the Israelites were routed before Ai, and 
thirty-six men were killed. Such a circumstauce as this 
would hardly be called at the present time a disaster: 
great victories are now at the expense of thousands of 
lives. But that slight reverse quite discouraged the He- 
brews. ‘Their hearts became like water. It is obvious 
that it was entirely different from what they had expect- 
ed. Joshua was persuaded that Gcd had not done his 
part. He pleaded earnestly with him, and was told that 
the divine protection had been withdrawn on account of 
transgression. It is very evident from this, as well as 
from other circumstances, that the Israelites were not car- 
rying ona war, but were strictly executioners of divine 
wrath. 

What we have been in the habit of regarding as wars, 
were strictly nothing else but a national punishment. 
Regarded in this light, there is not the smallest centradic- 
tion between the agency of God in the destruction of the 
Canaanites, and the principles of Christianity. The gos- 
pel is deadly hostile to every manner of sin; it brands 
with infamy every crime. But supposing crime to have 
been perpetrated, the gospel is not hostile to punishing the 
wicked. It is a doctrine of the gospel, that sin must be 
punished. It was on this account that an atonement was 
indispensable, in order to the offer of salvation to the guilty 
on the ground of penitence. But if the sinner does not 
repent and believe in Christ, we are assured in the most 
emphatic manner that it is ‘impossible for him to escape 
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punishment. Yea, more; that grand feature of the di- 
vine administration by means of rewards and punishments 
is not modified by the introduction of the mediation of 
Christ. Sin is no less an evil now, than it was under the 
law. ‘The destruction that it will bring upon the guilty 
will be no less terrible, than under any former dispensa- 
tion. On the contrary, now under the gospel, the cer- 
tainty and the dreadful nature of the ruin that sin will 
bring upon the guilty are far more impressive than they 
were before Christ came. 

National punishment is as clearly an element of the 
divine administration as personal retribution. The Scrip- 
tures teach that such is the case. National prosperity and 
happiness are promised to those who are virtuous; while 
wicked nations are threatened with severe calamities. 
All faithful histories contain indubitable proofs, that God 
is constantly pouring out blessing and cursing upon na- 
tions, according to their moral character. 

National punishments differ essentially from personal 
retributions. ‘The nation is treated very much as if it 
were but one person. ‘The citizens are considered as 
members of one body. In pouring out the calamity, 
Providence makes but little if any distinction between 
the innocent and the guilty. Sinners of all grades, as 
well as those who are not old enough to be sinners, are 
involved indiscriminately. In this respect therefore, the 
punishment of the Canaanites did not differ from all other 
national punishments. It is not necessary for the set- 
tlement of the question now discussed,.to enter into the 
exposition of the wisdom and justice of national punish- 
ments. Whatever obscurity may rest on these dispensa- 
tions of Providence, whatever objection may be raised 
against them, concert no more the Canaanitish wars, so 
called, than all other national punishments. If the Ca- 
naanites alone of all wicked nations were punished, it 
might be difficult to account for such a peculiarity. But 
there is no singularity in the dispensation now under re- 
view. Itis in perfect conformity with the stated admin- 
istration of Providence. 

The guilty cannot reasonably object against the man- 
ner in which the rightful authority may choose to punish 
him, provided there is nothing in the punishment unbefit- 
ting, or disproportionate to the crime. As to the Canaan- 
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ites, it was obviously of no consequence whether they 
weregslain with the sword, or consumed with fire, as their 
brethren, the inhabitants of the cities of the plain, were 
punished centuries before. 

The manner in which the Canaanites were punishe 
can be objected against, if objected to at all, only in its 
bearing upon the instruments of the punishment and upon 
other nations. Then the question is, which method of 
punishment is to be preferred, whether to be punished di- 
rectly by God, or indirectly through agents, 1. e. whether 
it was better that God should punish by means of angels, 
or the powers of nature, such as the plague, famine, or 
earthquake, or by the hands of men? It is of no special 
importance that we should settle this question. For na- 
tional punishments do not wear a uniform type. ‘The in- 
quiry concerns any other public calamity sent by God, 
as much as the one now under consideration. 

Still we know that had God been pleased to punish the 
Canaanites in the days of Joshua as he did the Sodomites 
in the days of Abraham, no believer in the Bible would 
have felt any perplexity in regard toit. But had they 
been so punished, without a series of the most astonishing 
miracles the country would have been destroyed, or ren- 
dered uninhabitable for an unknown period. 

God might have slain the Canaanites as he did the first- 
born in Egypt. But it would be impossible, we think, to 
show that it would, as to moral influence, have been _bet- 
ter that these guilty men should have been slain by angels 
than by men. 4 

Nor can we conceive that any thing would be gained 
by employing the pestilence, in the room of the instru- 
ments that were chosen. The Deity has, in multitudes 
of instances, employed such an agent; but in a greater 
number of cases he has used foreign nations. It would 
be particularly unadvisable that some deadly malady 
should have been employed in the instance now before us. 
This would exceedingly discourage the Israelites. For, 
when the spies, years before, reported that the land of 
promise was an evil land—a land that killed its inhabit- 
ants, the people refused to obey the plain command of 
Jehovah. Were the inhabitants of the land all carried 4 
away by some fatal sickness, they would have more rea- y 
son to believe than formerly, that the climate was exceed- 
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ingly unhealthy, and the second rebellion might be worse 
than the first. 

Still this mode of punishment may be objected to on 
the ground that it would exert a deteriorating moral in- 
fluence over the instruments of it. ‘There can be no doubt 
that war degrades and brutalizes those who carry it on. 
A nation has more reason to fear its own disbanded army, 
who have chased the invading foe beyond the boundary, 
than it had to dread the enemy in the firmestarray. The 
military camp is second to none, as a school of corruption. 
Now since God led the Israelites into the land of Canaan 
for the express purpose that they might learn his ways, 
why should he at the outset conduct them through a 
course of discipline so unfriendly to such an end? 

This objection is founded on the supposition that 
the destruction of the Canaanites was literally a war. 
But we have seen that such was not the case. It remains 
yet to be proved that, to be witnesses of, or instruments 
in the infliction of divine wrath upon the guilty, is preju- 
dicial to good morals. If the influence is as the objection 
supposes, we do irreparable injury to those men whom 
we appoint to execute our laws; for in the prosecution of 
their duty it is necessary for them to use violence. 

According to the principles of human natnre, the de- 
struction of the Canaanites ought to have the most bene- 
ficial influence on the Israelites. They were made most 
thoroughly acquainted with the miserable end of their 
predecessors in the land of promise, and were given dis- 
tinctly to understand that it was not thrgugh some unac- 
countable fatality they came to such an end; but their 
miseries were the direct and inevitable result of sin. All 
along they were charged to remember that if they diso- 
beyed the laws of God, they would most certainly bring 
upon themselves like punishments. 

This service in which the Deity employed the Israelites 
was eminently fitted to teach them to trustin him. How 
mighty they were when God was on their side! What 
were the gods of the Egyptians or of the Amorites on 
either side of Jordan, to be compared with their God? 
What advantage could they promise to themselves by ex- 
changing him for an idol?) Numerous enemies might af- 
ter this rise up against them. But the remembrance of 
the walls of Jericho, and of that amazing day, when in 
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the words of Jazer, ‘the sun and the moon stood still,” 
would defend them from all fear. 

The knowledge that their arms were clothed with such 
terrible efficiency would dispose the neighboring nations 
to live at peace with them, and thus occasions for war 
would be cut off. 

There was nothing in the discipline through which 
the Deity was conducting the Hebrews, to cause them to 
become intoxicated with their success, ‘and induce them 
to become a warlike nation, greedy of conquest. ‘They 
were taught never to venture on any warlike undertaking 
without special command. For in all those instances in 
which they did venture 'on their own responsibility, they 
were cut down by their enemies. They were tauglit that 
all their strength and all their success depended on their 
strict obedience. D. 





ARTICLE IY. 


THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 


Translated chiefly from the German 6f Havernick. 


By tHe EprrTor. 


§1.  Tirte ano Contents or THE Book, anv 1Ts Revative Position 
IN THE SACRED CANON. 


Te book contains a detailed account of the destruction 
which threatened the Jews in Persia under the reign of 
Xerxes, and of their deliverance through the active co- 
operation of Esther, a Jewess, who was exalted to be the 
wife of the king, and Mordecai, her kinsman and foster- 
father. From the name of its principal hero, the book is 
commonly called Estuer. With the Jews it is entitled, 
by way of eminence, Megillah, the roll—probably because, 
at an early period, the book was written on a separate 
roll to be used in the synagogue on the feast of Purim.* 
More seldom occurs in manuscripts the title Megillah 
Ahashverosh. 





* Comp. Hottinger, Thes. Phil., p. 494. Carpzov, p. 351. 
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According to the Jewish division of the Hagiographa, 
the book belongs to the five Megilloth; and it commonly 
stands after the book of Ecclesiastes,* with reference to 
the order in which the Megilloth were read in the syna- 
gogues. But its position varies in different manuscripts, 
and hence also in the earlier editions of the Bible.t ‘lhe 
place in the sacred canon assigned to it by Christians is 
much more arbitrary. ‘This arises in part from the apoc- 
ryphal additions joined with it in the Septuagint; hence 
itis often put with the Apocrypha. In the Vulgate it 
stands after Tobit and Judith, with reference to a chrono-, 
logical arrangement. Luther assigns to it its proper 
place, after Nehemiah. 


§ 2. History or tHe Book. OssecTIONsS TO IT ARISING FROM ITS 
Historica Cuaracter snp ConTeENTs. 


The book of Esther has always been held in the high- 
est estimation among the Jews. Its legend-like history 
had a special charm for the Jews of Egypt, and their im- 
aginative genius gave to it many additions and embellish- 
ments. More than one attempt to enlarge and adorn 
the book was made by them—perhaps to give importance 
to the feast of Purim, which was early introduced among 
them. ‘This is demonstrated by the different recensions 
of the additions to the book of Esther,t in the Apocry- 
pha. Perhaps the material for these inventions already 
existed as historical memoranda among the Jews of Pal- 
estine, and was obtained from them by the Jews of Alex- 
andria.§ It is certain that they found great currency with 
the former. So Josephus testifies (Ant. XI, 6, 1 seq.): the 
same appears from the Aramzean monuments of the Jews, 
both of earlier and later times. The tractate Megillah in 
the Talmud, as well as many other eulogiums upon the 
book,—some greatly exaggerated, and proceeding from the 
worst of religious motives—show in what veneration it is 
held by the modern Jews.||_ Their admiration of the book 





*See Elias Levita. Pref. in 1. Masoreth Hammasoreth, p. 19. 

¢ Carpzov, p. 352. 

t Comp. Eichhorn, Ein]. in die Apokryphen s. 501 seq. 

§ To these the subscription of the book in the LXX doubtless refers. Dosi- 
theus, there spoken of, seems to be no other than the heresiarch, who plays so im- 
portant a partin the Alexandrino-Samaritan traditions and the fabulous stories 
of the church-fathers. See Mosheim, Inst. Hist. Christ. Maj. s. I. p. 376 seq. 

|| Comp. Pfeiffer, Thesaur. Hermeneut. p. 597 seq. They assigned to the book 
the same rank with the Pentateuch * * * The feast of Purim was the favorite 
feast of the Jews, etc. 
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often assumes the form of a wild fanaticism, and is joined 
with a rude thirst for blood.* The book was received as 
canonical also by the early Christians,t and whatever was 
offensive in its contents they managed to dispose of, by 
the aid of that useful expedient in similar cases, the use 
of allegorical interpretation. Some of the fathers who 
omitted Esther from their catalogue of the canonical books, 
or placed it in the Apocraphy, were influenced tg do so 
only by doubts arising from its internal character; for the 
books of the Old Testament were differently reckoned an- 
ciently, from what they are now; the book of Esther was 
joined to that of Ezra, as a part of the same. Moreover, 
there was such confusion in the minds of the fathers as 
to the canonical and the apocryphal writings of the Old 
‘Testament, that such a mistake is nothing strange. On 
this subject, the authority of Origen and particularly of 
Jerome is more important than the dubious opinion of oth- 
ers; especially since in this case those doubts might have 
easily been increased on account of the apocryphal ad- 
ditions in the Septuagint and Latin versions,{ and error 
must have been almost unavoidable. That the book was 
neglected by the early Christians can be inferred only 
from the fact that no special commentary on it is known 
to us, in the range of patristic literature; perhaps also 
the use of the book was somewhat limited; but this is 
true also of other books, as Ezra and Nehemiah. 

But if at that early period we hear of few critical 
doubts raised either by Jews or Christians, with respect 
to the contents of Esther, we find traces of them at the 
time of the Reformation. In regard to several of the 
books of the Bible, Luther had doubts, either because of 
some peculiarity in them, or because he confounded the 
subsequent abuse of them with their original tendency and 
true spirit. It was the same with this; he says expressly, 
‘‘ though the book of Esther is in the canon, in my opin- 
ion itis more fit than any other to be out of it.” But 
this precipitate judgment found no echo in the Protestant 
church; even so easy a critic as Clericus gave no place 





* The institution of the feast of Purim at first met with opposition (Lightfoot, 
Hor. ad. Joh. 10: 22); but we nowhere read that this opposition was extended 
to the hook of Esther. 

t Comp. Carpzov, Introd. p: 366 seq. 

$ Origen expressed himse f decidedly against these, as uncanonical additions, 
in his Epist. ad Africanum, p. 225, ed. Wetstein. 
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to doubts regarding its historical character. He says, 
‘the history is indeed paradoxical, as no one can deny ; 
but there were formerly many things, wonderful and at 
variance with our habits, among the people of the east, as 
also among most other people.’ He even furnished, in 
connection with his learned contemporary, Cornelius 
Adam, useful illustrations from history and antiquities, in 
confirmation of the historical statements of Esther. Some 
peculiarities of the book, as the absence of the name of 
the divine Being, did not interfere with the acknowledg- 
ment of its authority. Various attempts were made to 
explain this omission,—of which, more hereafter. 

Doubts concerning the historical truth of the book of 
Esther appear first in the middle of the last century. 
Semler fiercely assailed the book on every occasion ; he 
denied to it canonical authority, on the ground that it is 
immoral in spirit and injurious in its tendency ;* he also 
contended, in his ardent manner, that its contents should 
be received only as fiction. Oeder and Corrodi followed 
in his steps; they endeavored to show that in this they 
had the sanction of the earlier fathers, and asserted that 
they, on critical grounds, rejected the book. But their 
feeble arguments against the book soon met a suitable re- 
pulse; many were arrayed in its defence.t Still these 
doubts were not without their influence. Even J. D. Mi- 
chaelis questioned its historical truth. He says, “If we 
should give up the historical truth of the narration, and 
regard the book as a mere fiction, illustrating an overrul- 
ing Providence, still a new doubt would arise, viz. wheth- 
er its morality is agreeable to reason and righteousness, 
and to the rest of the Bible?”? With great clearness Eich- 
horn disposed of most of these doubts; still he does not 
veuture to defend every thing, and in his conclusion he 
expresses himself as uncertain. He would, however, by 
no means see the whole narrative thrown into the mass of 
worthless Jewish fictions. Jahn likewise thoroughly re- 





* He says, for example (Appar. ad liberal. V. T. Interpr., p. 152 seq.) ‘It ap- 
pears certain that the whole piece is a fiction, and a complete attestation of the 
pride and arrogance of the Jews.’ Comp. also his Untersuch. ab. d. Kanon, II. 
s. 149 seq. 

tComp. especially E. A. Schulze, Dissert. de fide histor. lib. Esthere, Bibl. 
Hagana. class. V. fase. 2; J. A. Voss, Oratio pro libro Esthere, Utrecht. 1775. 4. 
Bertholdt, also censures them Th. V.s. 2434. 

Comp. J. D. Michaelis, Oriental. Bib. II,s. 35 seq. Anmerk.z. Bibel Uebers. 
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viewed the objections urged, showed how little they would 
weigh in the. Kast, and decidedly rejected the theory of 
an embellished legend. 

The contest seemed to have turned in favor of the 
book,* when Augusti asserted, ‘‘ although the book may 
contain true history, still it is encumbered by so much 
poetical machinery and ornament, that it can be regarded 
as only a historical romance.’ Bertholdt attempted to 
draw the line between the historical facts and the fiction ; 
he took the field against Eichhorn and Jahn, and started 
new doubts in respect to the correctness of many of the 
circumstances narrated.t| De Wette follows him in every 
respect. Without ofiering-any thing new in the criticism 
of the book, he expresses his opinion as follows: ‘ This 
book, which is neither history nor myth, but mere fable, 
marks theyentire downfall of historical writing among 
the Hebrews.” He has been followed by a host of later 
critics, who have added nothing of importance to the crit- 
icism of the book.{ It has not been, however, without 
defenders. Thorongh,investigations have been made of 
ancient histories, particularly of the history of Persia, 


for this purpose, by Kelle, Rosenmiller, Pareau, and 
others. || 


§3. Tue Tueory tHat THe Book ts a Ficrion INADMISSIBLE. 


Before attending to the historical and religions charac- 
ter of the book of Esther, we shall examine some general, 
considerations which have been urged to prove that it is 
either partially or throughout a fiction. Westate them in 
the words of Bertholdt. 

1. ‘‘In many parts of the narrative there is a uniform- 
ity, extremely rare in actual occurrences; @lmost every 
thing happens on the thirteenth day of a month; every 
thing is done by royal decrees.” ‘lhe examples are un- 
fortunately chosen. The uniformity which they exhibit 





* Comp. e. g., Justi, in Eichh. Repert. XV.s. 8. “It is ridiculous to doubt the 
existence of a real king Ahasuerus, and the reality of the whole book of Esther.” 

+ Comp. Augasti, Finl. §190. Berth. V.s. 2425 seq. 

t Comp. oniy Gramberg, Gesch. d. Rel. Id., 1. s. 317 seq. Winer, Reallex. I. S. 
412. ‘“ The book wears the scrupulous air of later Judaism, and exhibits errors, 
both geographical and historical. Vatke, Bibl. Th. I. S. 580, 582. 

|| Comp. Kelle, Vindicie libri Estheris, Friberge 1820, 4. (It contains much 
that is arbitrary.) Rosenm. Alterthumsk I. 1.8. 338 seq. and particularly s. 376 
seq. Pareau, Instit. p. 422 seq. 
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is a necessary uniformity, originating in the nature of the 
case. In the recurrence of the same day of the month, 
we see the author’s perfect knowledge of Persian man- 
ners and customs. And if it be held asan objection that 
every thing is represented as having been done through de- 
crees, we reply that the decrees appear in the narrative 
only where they had place in fact. That the orders 
touching the slaughter of the Jews and their deliverance 
have the form of royal edicts is, in the nature of things, 
necessary. But Mordecai and Esther issued no decrees 
for the institution of the feast (Est. 9: 20); on the con- 
trary, it was ascribed altogether to the Jews themselves 
(9: 27). As the feast of dedication, &yxe:via, owed its es- 
tablishment to the particular influence of Judas Macca- 
beus, with the suffrage of the whole people (1 Mac. 4: 
59, Joseph. Ant. XII, 7, 8.); so the observance of the 
feast of Purim was promoted by the zeal of Mordecai and 
Esther. It is possible that in this respect they might have 
exceeded their duty; as their influence over their people, 
being the most exalted among them, under their existing 
relations, must have been very important. It is a ques- 
tion whether they were wise in promoting a festival which 
at least originally had no religious meaning, but was only 
a national holiday. ‘The decree spoken of in Est. 1: 22, 
is suited to the circumstances in which it originated, and 
in view of those circumstances, has both meaning and 
aim which Bertholdt has failed to observe. 

2. ‘The fiction appears in the arbitrariness and con- 
fusion of the dates.” This objection of Bertholdt’s is ex- 
actly the opposite of that just considered. The author 
who observed such uniformity in his dates must have had 
them perfectly at command. Yet, according to Bertholdt, 
he must have forgotten in ch. 2: 16 seq., what he had 
written in 1: 3; for it was four years after the expulsion 
of Vashti, before Esther was brought before the king. 
But this supposed forgetfulness of the author, in itself 
wholly inconceivable, shows how scrupulous was his re- 
gard to history. 

3. ‘*' The proud and boastful spirit of the modern Jews 
is too manifest in the book.” Bertholdt forgets that this 
spirit inheres in the thing itself, and not merely in the de- 
scription. It is by means of its faithful descriptions of 
things as they were at that period, that the book exhibits 
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to us in the most graphic manner the feelings and tenden- 
cies of the mass of the Jews in Persia. We may disap- 
prove of the spirit of the people; but we cannot, because 
that is wrong, take umbrage at the faithful description 
of it. 

There are positive arguments, decidedly opposed to the 
theory that the book of Esther is a fiction. 

1. The book turns upon the institution of the feast of 
Purim, the pivot upon which rest the occurrences narrat- 
ed init. This feast, at an early period was universally 
received. It is related in the Talmud that there was at 
the beginning much opposition to it, as an innovation not 
sanctioned by the authority of the law.* It must there- 
fore owe its institution to some competent and acknow- 
ledged authority. In the time of the author of the second 
book of the Maccabees, it was universally received asa 
national feast by the Jews of Egypt. Josephus says, 
‘All the Jews in the world (é» 1x oixovuérn) keep the day 
as a feast (Ant. XI, 6). Now is it probable, to use the 
words of Rosenmiiller,t ‘‘ that a feast observed in the na- 
tion from a very early period as a memorial of these occur- 
rences, should have no other origin than the narration of 
them ina fiction?” It would be equally incredible to sup- 
pose the same of the feast of dedication. Bertholdt him- 
self acknowledges the impossibility. He says, ‘“‘ the ex- 
istence, the great antiquity, and the sacredness of this 
feast give strong confirmation to the historical basis of the 
narrative contained in the book of Esther.” Even De 
Wette confesses that the only historical verity in the book 
is its account of the connection between the events record- 
ed and the feast of Purim; and that the rest is formed 
out of a confused tradition, and probably still further em- 
bellished by the author. ‘Thus the very, pivot of the book 
is an undeniable fact: the feast of Purim has no other 
possible explanation,{ and the idea of a fabulous charac- 
ter of the book is put quite out of the question by the 
admissions of those who maintain it. We have now on- 
ly to inquire whether the accompanying circumstances 
harmonize with the main point of the history. ‘That main 
point, the deliverance of the Jews through Mordecai and 





* Tr. Megillah Hieros f.70. Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad Joh. x. 22. 
t Alterthumsk. a. a. O. s. 377. 
t Bertholdt, s. 2438. 
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Esther from the destruction which threatened them under 
Haman, is undoubtedly historical fact. We shall exam- 
ine the attendant circumstances in the next section. 

2. The theory that the book is a fiction cannot be recon- 
ciled with its reception into the Jewish canon. If the 
collectors of the canon selected from the old monuments 
of the nation those only which bore the evident marks of 
inspiration, and on this ground assigned them a place 
among the sacred books, it is inconceivable that a late 
traditionary tale, in the usual Jewish taste, could have 
been exalted to the same rank. ‘The event occurred ata 
time when the collection of the Scriptures was already 
begun. ‘The book itself could not have been written long 
afterwards; and the means of testing both its statements 
and the truthfulness of the author were so near at hand, 
that the idea that it is a fiction cannot be entertained for 
a moment. Herein indeed lies the authority of the sacred 
canon, viz. that at the first appearance of a book it was 
acknowledged to contain a true history, and that the au- 
thor and contents obtained the approval of collectors of 
so high authority ; herein also a very ancient and important 
testimony is given in favor of the history narrated, coming 
from a period when the means of forming a most accurate 
judgment of our Scriptures were still in existence. ‘The 
more the subject of the book is removed, in respect to 
time or place, from the other Old Testament writings, the 
more difficulties must there be in the way of its reception 
among them, and the more striking and thorough must be 
the evidence of the truth of the narrative, and of the cred- 
ibility of the writer. This test, in the present case is 
capable of being very fully applied. 


§4. Tue Arstorican Cuaracter or THE Boox or Estuer. 


De Wette remarks, in respect to the historical charac- 
ter of the book of Esther, that one can solve altost all 
the individual difficulties, by the aid of an ingenious 
mind and a knowledge of history; but the whole can no 
more be regarded as genuine history than the very similar 
third book of the Maccabees. We cannot see how this 
agrees with the observation of the same learned man just 
before, that the book mocks all historical probability, con- 
taining the greatest difficulties, and many errors in respect 
to Persian customs. These charges of De Wette are, 
however, without proof. He has not substantiated them 
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by a single example. How can the whole be extreme- 
ly improbable, while, notwithstanding, all the histori- 

cal difficulties admit of an easy solution? Would De 
Wette grant this in respect to a book like Tobit or 
Judith? If on the ground of such impossibility we ought 
to reject these writings, on account of the opposite the book 
of Esther must be received. 

Let us now hear the opinion of Von Fach, the histo- 
rian, on the historical contents of the book. He says, 
“ Even though it were a fiction, still it is a true wee of 
court-manners in Persia.” (Heeren, Ideen, I, 1. s. 132. 
Comp. s. 466.) He who considers how difficult it must 
be for a modern Jewish historian to transport himself into 
the manners of a strange nation and a foreign court, (and 
it is herein that the principal errors are alleged to exist a 
must be astonished at such an acknowledgment as this. 
Would a mere fiction have fallen into so accurate a delin- 
eation ef the manners of the Persian court?) The author 
who could achieve such a work must have written with 
the most unlimited freedom, or under the most abject de- 
pendence ; and neither of these, in the present case, can 
be conceived possible. 

It is only an examination of the details of the book, 
that can show what is improbable in the narrative. If 
now the various items form together one harmonious and 
perfect picture, there is no reason to doubt the historical 
probability and truth of the narration. 


§5. Crepipiniry or THE Book. 


[This section and the following are translated from the Introduction 
of the late Prof. Herbst, of Tiibingen. Historisch-kritische Einleitung 
in die heiligen Schriften des alten Testaments von Dr. J. G. Herbst, 
ordentlichem 6ffentlichem Professor an der katholisch-theologischen 
Facultiit zu Tiibingen. Nach des Verfassers Tode vervollstindiget 
und herausgegeben von B. Welte, ausserord. Prof. zu. Tiibingen. 
Karlsruhe und Freiberg. (1840 P. Il, s. 251—258.) They repeat, 
in some instances, the views of Hiivernick, but contain so much 
that is valuable, and so clearly expressed, that we give them without 
abridgment.—Eb. ] 


The contents of the book of Esther were long held to 
be credible, because there was nothing in it to excite sus- 
picion of the truthfulness of the narrator. ‘The only strik- 
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ing objection to it was the shades in the character of the 
two principal personages, Mordecai and _ his foster-daugh- 
ter, especially the revengeful spirit of the latter; it was, 
however, an alleviation of this difficulty that the Bible 
barely relates events, without defending the actors in 
them. But in modern times, various doubts have been 
suggested as to the historical value of the book; diflicul- 
ties have been sought in the narrative, and objections 
urged against the truth of several of its statements. O6ce- 
der first took the trouble to exhibit these doubts in a con- 
nected manner, in his Investigation of the Canon of the 
Old ‘Testament (Untersuch. tiber d. Kanon des A. 'T’. s. 
12 seq.). Michaelis did the same, first in the Orient. Bib- 
liothek, I, s. 35 seq., and afterwards in his Remarks on 
the German translation of the book of Esther (Anmerk. 
zur deutsch. Uebersetz. d. B. Esther). Corrodi followed 
their example in his Illustration of the History of the 
Jewish Canon (Beleuchtung d. Gesch des Jiid. Kanons, 
s. 66 seq.). ‘The objections of these writers have no 
weight. ‘hey arise chiefly from ignorance not of Per- 
sian manners only, but of Eastern manners generally. 
Hence the defenders of the book, Eichhorn, Jahn, Dere- 
ser, etc., have found no difficulty in cutting them up by 
the roots. 

In the latest times, the opponents of the book, convinc- 
ed of the untenableness of those objections, have taken a 
more comprehensive method. ‘They assail the history at 
large, without giving any reasons for their condemnation 
of it. ‘The book of Esther,” says one, * ‘‘ is a histori- 
cal romance.”’ ‘‘The book of Esther,” says another,t+ 
‘is a fragmentary work, not worthy of the name of his- 
tory. ‘The story how Esther, the Jewess, concealing her 
origin from the Persian king, was raised to the dignity of 
queen, how the destruction of the Jews in Persia, planned 
by Haman, was averted by her and Mordecai, Haman 
overthrown, Mordecai elevated to his place and permission 
given to the Jews to avenge themselves by the blood of 
their enemies—in commemoration of which the feast of 
Purim was instituted, is wholly improbable; it involves 
the most marked difficulties, and in many cases is at war 


—- 





* Augusti, Einleit. s. 274. +De Wette, s. 289. 
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with Persian manners.”’* He adds, ‘‘ almost all the diffi- 
culties, taken singly can be solved by a knowledge of his- 
tory, and common sense; but, taken as a whole, it has no 
more the stamp of genuine history than the very similar 
composition called the third book of Maccabees.” He 
makes no attempt to assign a reason for this judgment. 

Let us now carefully examine this subject. What then 
is so improbable in this narrative? ‘That a beautiful 
Jewish maiden should become a Persian queen? ‘This 
is no more improbable than that the Jews were once kings 
in Arabia, or that the maiden of Marienburg shared the 
throne of the czars with Peter the Great, or that the beau- 
tiful Esther of Casimir,’ king of Poland, wore the dignity 
of queen. What were, indeed, the queens of the Kast, 
where polygamy universally prevailed? Nothing more 
than the chief favorites of the sovereign; slaves, bought 
at the slave-markets or stolen from their friends, and who 
shared the honor and power of their lords, as long as they 
administered to their passions. ‘That which the Bible re- 
lates of Esther occurs every day where the rights of princes 
are not acknowledged, and where equality of birth isa 
thing unknown. Indeed among the Persians there was a 
distinction between concubines and wives; and the kings 
were bound to take the latter only from the stock of 
Achemenes. May it not be supposed that Ahasuerus 
having divorced his wife because she refused to yield to 
his request, scorned to take another from that proud race, 
and having once submitted to the prevailing custom, af- 
terwards sought one who pleased him? 

It is suggested that the concealment of Esther’s Jewish 
origin is improbable. But her origin was not written upon 
her brow, and hence she had nothing to do to conceal it 
but to keep silence. ‘I'he officers who were commanded 
to seek for the king a maiden of rare beauty, inquired as 
little for the origin of Esther, after they found that she . 
corresponded to their wishes, as the overseers of the harem 
to whose charge she was committed. When the time 
came for Esther’s origin to be made known, she revealed 
it to the king herself. 

Neither is it improbable that the destruction of the Jews 
in Persia, planned by Haman, was averted by Mordecai 





*In the fifth edition of his work De Wette softens the form of expression, by 
saying “ it consists of a series of historical difficulties and improbabilities.” s. 273. 
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and Esther, Haman overthrown, and Mordecai elevated 
to his place. As to the ground of Haman’s malice to- 
wards Mordecai, experience teaches that persons raised 
from obscurity cannot be more deeply mortified than when 
they feel that the honors belonging to their station are not 
accorded to them; their hatred towards those by whom 
they think themselves despised is mortal and inextinguish- 
able. ‘T'oo often such men seek to vent their rage not on- 
ly upon the offender himself, but also upon his whole fam- 
ily or race, or even upon his whole nation, if they can get 
the power to do so into their hands. Haman coveted this 
power and resolved to use it to satisfy his revenge. How 
his plan was frustrated by Esther, and his power prostrat- 
ed, can be explained by a reference to the principles on 
which the government of the harem was regulated. 
Christian courts even afford a parallel to the Persian. A 
worse management than that of the court of Ahasuerus is 
not a thing unheard of, even in the recent history of bKu- 
rope. Better and more powerful men than Haman have 
been overthrown by the favorite women of the sovereign, 
and worse men than Mordecai have been put in their 
places. If such a thing could take place in a Kuropean 
court, how much more might it occur in Asia, where he 
who holds at his nod the life of millions is too often the 
slave of his wives and their keepers! 

The only thing which seems strange and improbable 
is that the few timid exiles in a foreign state, should have 
laid hands upon the natural born citizens, and slaughter- 
ed them by hundreds and thousands with impunity. But 
if we view the occurrence only in its proper relations and 
apart from the rhetorical embellishment in which it ap- 
pears, it seems no longer strange, but a necessary conse- 
quence of the events going before, and an inevitable re- 
sult of the overthrow of one favorite and the elevation of 
another to his place. Both in the capital and in the dis- 
tant, provinces, Haman, like every vizier, had his body of 
adherents, the tools of his kindness and of his revenge. 
If he was sacrificed to the malice of his successor, his ad- 
herents were sacrificed with him, losing property and life 
also, if the new officer so pleased, just as now in some 
civilized countries, when the minister is displaced, his 
partisans lose their income also. Mordecai had his adhe- 
rents far and near, ready instruments of his will. Hence 
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at his nod, the governors, the princes and the deputies of 
the king were ready to destroy those whom he pointed out 
for destruction (lst. 9: 3). Mordecai and Esther had 
resolved to slaughter those who had shown themselves 
the most ready to execute the bloody decree of Haman; 
and the cowering timidity of the legitimate officers in the 
presence of the powerful favorite made them an easy 
prey to the Jews, who, under the protection and with the 
aid of the royal governors, put them to death. 

Thus there is nothing improbable in the history. All 
the events related in the book are such as have often oc- 
curred, and do now occur in the courts of the East. Their 
combination for the benefitof the Jews is the only thing 
which is not of daily occurrence; but if this had been a 
common thing, it would scarcely have been made a mat- 
ter of historical record. 

If these views have shown that the history of Esther 
is not improbable, the fact of the institution of the feast 
of Purim shows on the other hand that it is true. This 
feast has been celebrated among the Jews from a very re- 
mote period, in commemoration of the deliverance of their 
nation from the designs of Haman. There is, therefore, 
no doubt that such a deliverance took place; and the in- 
stitution of a special feast in commemoration of it, shows 
that the danger was imminent, and the means by which it 
was averted, extraordinary. Seeing therefore we have an 
ancient work, describing this danger and the circum- 
stances by which the Jews were rescued from it, | know 
not what other marks of the credibility of the book the 
most severe skepticism could require. 


§6. Time or tHe Events DEscriBeD IN THE Book. 


The first question that suggests itself to usis, Who was 
Ahasuerus? Ahasuerus is the name of several kings 
mentioned in the Scriptures; of Astyages, Dan. 9: 1, of 
Cambyses, Ezra 4: 6, and- of the king spoken of in the 
book of Esther. The name signifies noble, excellent, dis- 
tinguished. Its root is the Persian word signifying excel- 
lence (Comp. Bohlen, Symbolik, s. 19). Thus the name 
affords no assistance in solving the question. As little aid 
is to be obtained from profane writers, who give the his- 
tory of Western Asia, and of the sovereigns who lived 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. ‘They speak of no 
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king whose name bore any resemblance to Ahasuerus, nor 
do they relate any events similar to those recorded in the 
book of Esther. Hence we are thrown upon the book it- 
self to make out the person designed by Ahasuerus, and 
the kingdom over which he reigned. 

Most learned men, ancient and modern, have agreed 
that it was the kingdom of Persia, in which the events 
narrated took place. It is true, Ahasuerus is nowhere 
called the king of Persia, not even where the author de- 
scribes the extent of his dominions (1: 1). But this king 
held his court in Shushan (1: 2, 5,) well known as the 
winter residence of the Persian monarchs. His cabinet 
was formed of seven princes of the Persians and Medes 
(1: 14), a custom which, from other sources, is known to 
have prevailed in the court of Persia. ‘The ladies, who, 
it was feared, would imitate the example of their queen, 
are the princesses of the Medes and Persians (1: 18. 
The decree, repudiating Vashti, isan irrevocable law of 
the Medes and Persians (1: 19). 

Having thus identified the kingdom of Ahasuerus, if 
we attend to the character of the prince and to the time 
during which he had reigned (3: 7,) it is not difficult to 
fix with probability upon the king of Persia. It is only 
by inattention to these things, that authors could have 
found in Ahasuerus, Cambyses (Kohtreif, Chronol. sacra, 
p. 2. cap. 15,) or Darius Hystaspes (Usher, Annal. ad a. 
4193,) or Artaxerxes Longimanus (Josephus Flav., Arch- 
aeol. 11, 6). Justi, following out a hint of Scaliger (de 
emendat. temp. L. 6,) first made a thorough investigation, 
and decided in favor of Xerxes. He set out with the da- 
tum that the Ahasuerus of the book of Esther must neces- 
sarily be a luxurions, weak and cruel Persian king, a bit- 
ter enemy of the Jews, and who had reigned at least twelve 
years. Hence the earlier Persian monarchs, Cambyses 
and Smerdis, are out of the question, because their 
reigns were too short. ‘The same must be said of Darius 
and of Artaxerxes Longimanus, whose prudence of char- 
acter and friendly feeling towards the Jews is well known 
from other sources. Xerxes alone remains, whose habits 
of thought and action correspond with those of Ahasue- 
rus, and whose reign extended to double the number of 
years mentioned in the book of Esther. The treatise of 
Justi is not free from exaggerated statements, particularly 
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in the description of the character of Ahasuerus; he pays 
too little regard to the liberties which were taken even by 
the best of the Eastern monarchs. Still his work is, on 
the whole, so excellent that it has received the approval 
of the best critics, and its view of Ahaguerus has been 
generally adopted. 

Des Vignoles, Jackson, Prideaux, Marsham and others,* 
who understand by Ahasuerus one of the kings of Media, 
have been obliged to reason differently. For if we refer 
the words (2: 6) ‘‘ who had been carried away from Je- 
rusalem with the captivity which had been carried away 
with Jeconiah, king of Judah,” etc., to Mordecai (v. 5), 
which the mode of speech in constructing genealogies 
would fully warrant (Jahn’s Archeology, H,) and as it is 
understood in the additions in the Apocrypha to the book 
of Esther (11: 4), then neither can Xerxes be meant, 
nor, for reasons before mentioned, any one of his prede- 
cessors on the throne of Persia. In the Median period, 
the Persians had no political importance. They first 
came to an equality with the Medes after Cyrus.; But a 
in the book of Esther no less importance or rank is assign- 
ed to the Persians than to the Medes. Hence either the 
words in 2: 6 must relate to Kish in v. 5, or it must* be 
supposed that the writer confounded the Mordecai under 
Xerxes with the one mentioned in Esdr. 2: 2. 







§7. Contents or THE Boox. 


In this examination, we suppose, in the outset, thet 























* Des Vignoles (Chronologie de |’histoire sainte) and Jackson (Chronology and 
Antiquities, II.) understand by Ahasuerus, Cyaxares I; Prideaux (Connexions, I,) 
decides for Astyages; and Marsham (Can. Chron., P. II, cap. 15,) for Cyax- 
ares II. 

t If the principal difficulty in supposing that Ahasuerus was a Median king be 
that the Persians, who, in the time of the Medes, had no political importance, 
stand on an equality with the Medes in the book of Esther, the difficulty isa 
very small one: for the relation of the two nations spoken of has reference to 
the time of the writer, not to the time of the event. When the book of Esther 
was written, the Persians stood on the same level with the Medes, or perhaps 
even above them; for when they are both mentioned together (1: 3, 18, 19,) the 
Persians are put before the Medes. But at the time of the event narrated, their 
relations were reversed. The chronicles in which the history of Esther and 
Mordecai is recorded, are called not the chronicles of the kings of Persia and Me- 
dia, but of Media and Persia (10: 2). It is the more likely that the author here 
gives the title of the records with exactness, because, as things were in his time, } 
the opposite order was the more familiar to him. If this be so, then the chroni- eR 
cles were Medio-Persian, and accordingly Ahasuerus was a Medio-Persian king 
before Cyrus. This view is not without objections; but the other that Ahasue- 
rus is Xerxes, has incontestibly far greater. 
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Ahasuerus is noother than Xerxes.* The time is past in 
which this could be questioned; recent inquiries in re- 
spect to the name itself have decided this point beyond a 
doubt. Under any other supposition, the history of the 
book is unintelligible ; if we admit it, numerous circumstan- 
ces and references find a clear and adequate illustration. 
Let us now examine in succession the series of events. 

In chap. 1: 1—4, we learn that a great feast took place 
in the third year of this king. This description agrees 
exactly with the history. After his campaign in Egypt, 
Xerxes assembled his nobles in reference to an attack upon 
Greece (Herod. vii. 8). ‘The expedition to Egypt occur- 
red in the second year of his reign (vii. 7) ; hence the nar- 
rative of the convocation of the nobles, which is intimate- 
ly connected with it, is perhaps justly puta year later; 
for the expedition itself occurred in the beginning of the 
fifth year (vii. 20). Herodotus describes this convocation 
as extraordinary and imposing. So, according to the sa- 
cred book (Est. 1: 3,) all the distinguished men, the no- 
bles and the princes of the provinces were invited. + Her- 
odotus, indeed, does not mention the banquet on this oc- 
casion. It was as little suited to his object, as to that of 
the book of Esther to relate the plans discussed there, 
which Herodotus details so fully. But they show alike 
the Persian custom of joining with feasting and luxury 
the most solemn deliberations.{| When this is consider- 
ed, the duration of the feast for 180 days no longer strikes 
us as wonderful. ‘The extensive preparations for the ex- 
pedition against the Greeks are well known. ‘The carry- 
ing out of the plans proposed required protracted delibera- 
tions; and this fact illustrates the whole narrative of 
the historian, in which the influence of Greek taste is 
every where discernible. At the splendor of the banquet 
no one can be astonished, but he whose idea of the mag- 
nificence and luxury of the Persian court is formed on 
modern and partial views. Xerxes is represented here as 








*Gesenius says, ‘“ That Xerxes is meant by Ahasuerus, is the most probable 
opinion, and the idea is confirmed by a comparison of the old Persian form.” 

+ Heeren says,—‘‘ Great projects were discussed and determined on, cn] 
extraordinary occasions. At such times, the satraps, princes of the svoetanne 
and governors were invited to the deliberations, Her. vii. 8. viii, 67, etc.” Ber- 
tholdt’s cavil,—‘*‘ How could the provinces have been administered in the ab- 
sence of the governors ?—were only the military chieftains invited to those as- 
semblies ?”’—lies not only against the book of Esther, but also against Herodo- 
tus, and merits no regard. 

t Comp. Brissonius, I. c. p. 468 seq. Winer, Rellex. [I. s. 270. 
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the sovereign of 127 provinces, from India to Ethiopia. 
The latter is exactly conformed to historical data. The 
Lithiopians, having been vanquished by Cambyses (Her. 
3, 16, 97), served in the army of Xerxes (Her. 7, 69, 70), 
and a part of India was governed by,a Persian satrap 
(Heeren s. 337 seq.) In a similar manner the Persian 
Mardonius celebrates the greatness of the empire (Her. 
vil. 9). History guides us also to the 127 provinces, 
which are here not so much districts under the dominion 
of a satrap, as territories or governments, several of which 
were included in each satrapy. The twenty satrapies 
of Darius mentioned by Herodotus (3, 89 seq.) embrace 
from sixty to seventy governments. ‘That there were 
more than this is evident from Daniel’s 120 provinces 
(Dan. 6: 1). We find a similar testimony in the cunei- 
form inscription in the Persian character recently deci- 
phered on a monument with great skill, in which there is 
a Statistical view of the governments included in the do- 
minion of Xerxes,—compiled, however, for another pur- 
pose than the index of Herodotus. Of the names on this 
monument discovered by Herodotus, Lassen says, ‘‘ There 
are 27 or perhaps 28 names out of the 120, which Daniel 
gives to the princes of Darius. Other inscriptions must 
have contained the remainder.”’ This must apply also to 
the 127 proviucesof Est.1: 1. Itis natural toexpect more 
in the time of Xerxes, than in that of Darius the Mede. 

The description of the banquet in chap. 1: 5—8 agrees, 
in the minutest details, with Persian custom. Mention is 
nade in verse 5, of the park or garden near the king’s 
palace (Brissonius, p. 107 seq.) The magnificence de- 
scribed in verse 6, agrees precisely with the gorgeous de- 
scription of Shushan [Susa] given by theold writers. Of 
the number and splendor of the drinking vessels (verse 7) 
the ancients can never speak with enough enthusiasm 
(Brissonius, p. 475 seq.) ‘They drank according to the 
custom of the Persians, i..e. for a wager; but ‘“ none did 
compel” (1: 8). Even the royal wine is mentioned 
(verse 7,) which, the classics inform us, was brought asa 
tribute to the monarch by the province of Syria (Athen- 
aeus I, p. 28. Casaub. Brisson, |. c. p. 129 seq.) 

Chap. 1: 9—22. The demand of the king that Vashti 
should appear at the banquet, her refusal to do so, and 
the decree of Xerxes on that account, are fully explained 
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by reference to the customs of Persia at that period. It 
was common among the Persians to bring their legitimate 
Wives to the table, to eat with them.* Hence the king’s 
request; but how could the queen refuse? Why was she 
unwilling to appear at the banquet, according to the com- 
mand of her husband? This is explained by a passage 
of Plutarch,t in which it is said that the queens were 
generally present atthe banquet; but when the men gave 
themselves up to wine, they retired, leaving the place to 
the concubines. Such was the case here. Vashti felt 
that an indignity was done her by the king’s demand. 
She saw that by this act he would put her into the class 
of concubines. The king saw in her refusal one of those 
insolent acts, in which the history of the Persian queens 
abounds. Cognizance was taken of it, as an act of diso- 
bedience to the king’s order ; and the fact that females used 
to be present at the banquets made it the more easy to de- 
cide against the queen. Thus it is that the principal fea- 
tures of the narrative agree with history. ‘The same may 
be said of all the details. The king sends seven eunuchs 
to the queen, with his command (v. 10). The statement 
of their names bears witness to the precision of the author. 
The number seven is equally characteristic. ‘It appears,” 
says Heeren, ‘in almost all their public institutions, 
where more than one was required. Hence it was pro- 
bably a sacred number among them, through the influ- 
ence of some ancient superstition.”” Seven servants stand 
around the sacred person of the king. In v. 13, the au- 
thor mentions ‘‘ the wise men, the astrologers, and those 
that knew law and judgment,” with whom the king con- 
sulted. These are doubtless the magi, from whom the 
royal college of judges (0% Suction duxaorai,) spoken of as 
early as the time of Cambyses, were taken. It was their 
special care to see that the king’s course was agreeable to 
the rules of etiquette, and that the unalterable laws of 
the Medes and Persians were sacredly executed (v. 19). 

It is equally important to observe how carefully the au- 
thor distinguishes from these officers the seven princes, 





*Est. v. Herod. v. 18, who applies this expressly to the xovo dias yuvatxac. 
This agrees with the customs of other ancient nations. 

t Plut. Conjug. Prac. Opp. T. Il. p. 138, ed. Hutt. “The lawful wives of the 
Persian kings sit and feast with them. But when the kings wish to drink to in- 
toxication, their wives are sent away, and they call for their concubines.” 
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whose names he gives, who were next in rank to the 
king, ‘‘ which saw the king’s face, and which sat the first 
in the kingdom” (v. 14.) ‘These latter were the seven 
nobles spoken of in the history of Darius, and mentioned 
in Ezra 7: 14. They were descended from ancient 
princely families, and, according to Herodotus, favored 
with the peculiar privilege of going into the king’s pre- 
sence at all times without the ceremony of introduction 
(Her. 3,70 Heeren, s. 414 seq.) 

Chap. 2 describes the elevation of Esther to the rank of 
queen, instead of Vashti. The date of this occurrence 
(ch. 2: 16) is specially worthy of notice. The narrator 
places it, not as might have been expected immediately 
subsequent to the deposition of Vashti (comp. 1: 3,) but 
in the seventh year of Xerxes; i. e. the seventh year from 
his actual assumption of the absolute power. ‘This pe- 
riod corresponds with the termination of the expedition 
into Greece, after which Xerxes gave himself up to riot 
and debauchery.* ‘The history contained in the book of 
Esther is the only one which describes this portion of his 
life. The things here related of the harem and of the man- 
ner of introduction into it bear the most striking marks of 
truthfulness. ‘‘The interior of those seraglios,” says 
Heeren, ‘is faithfully exhibited in the book of Esther. 
Herodotus also gives us a similar accurate view, in narrat- 
ing a court intrigue under the reign of Xerxes(ix. 110 seq.’’) 
Here belong the notices concerning the regulation of the 
harem, the divisions of the edifice in which the different 
classes of the women resided, the year’s preparation for the 
enjoyment of the tokens of the king’s favor, etc. (comp. 2: 
12 with Herod. 3, 69). It is particularly worthy of remark 
that when Esther had been received into the harem, por- 
tions of food were immediately sent her (v. 9); these 
were the portions of honor sent from the king’s table, to 
the friends or favorites of the court (Brisson. p. 155 seq.) 
According to the Persian custom, she is adorned, as queen, 








* Herod. ix, 108 seq. Diod. Sic. xi, 69. It has contributed not a little to the 
confusion of our history, that persons have sought for the names, Esther and 
Vashti, in profane history, without thinking how easily, in such a multitude of 
similar histories, numerous wives, etc., both the names and the occurrence it- 
self might have escaped our Greek historians. The effort has most often been 
made to discover Esther in Amestris (so Scaliger); but for this there is no suffi- 
cient ground. See Wesseling. Obss. Miscell., Il, c. 24, p. 251 seq, Prideanx’ 
Connections, Kleinert, Dérp. Beitr. I. s. 236 seq., ete. Amestris had been the 
wife of Xerxes before the seventh year of his reign. 
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with the diadem (v. 17,) (Ibid. p. 159.) Mordecai kept 


the origin of Esther secret as long as possible; ‘‘ he dread- 
ed,”’ says Clericus, ‘‘lest she should be despised on ac- 
count of her people and her religion.” Perhaps, however, 
a better reason was the Persian usage of choosing the le- 
gitimate wives of the king only among regular descend- 
ants from the family of Cyrus or Achzmenes (Herod. 3, 
88. Ctesias, Persica, $20, and Bahr. p.152.) If Esther 
had the prospect of being raised to such a rank, she had 
every reason to conceal her origin. In chap. 2: 3 men- 
tion is made of Hegai or Hege, as an officer of the king’s. 
Ctesias speaks of perhaps the very same person under 
the name Hyi«s. Mordecai “satin the king’s gate,” when 
he went to present his petition (2: 21). This corresponds 
exactly to a ceremony of the Persian court. 

Chap. 3. Under Xerxes, Haman rose to the dignity of 
vizier. It is well known that royal favorites among the 
Persians often attained to such rank. The number of 
persons thus elevated, during this reign, appears to have 
been unusually great. Xerxes was known to be at that 
time a feeble king; hence the great power of Haman. 
Haman was desirous of being next in dignity to the king; 
for, standing as the representative of the king, an enter- 
prising, ambitious man would naturally receive nearly the 
same honor as royalty itself. ‘The history of the Eastern 
world shows in every part, how eagerly the viziers in the 
oriental courts strove for this dignity, and how well they 
turned to account the weakness of princes for their own 
exaltation.* ‘This explains the reverence done to Haman 
by command of the king (3: 2). All antiquity saw, in 
the reverence shown to kings, a sortof divinehonor. The 
system of Persian worship, including the respect paid 
both to God and to rulers, was connected with their pecu- 
liar ideas of the religion of the Magi, which regarded the 
king as an incarnation of Ormuzd, and hence directed di- 
vine honors to be paid him (Brisson., p. 15 seq. Heng- 
stenberg, Beitr. z. Kinl. I, s. 125—132). Such honor paid 
to kings did not, however, comport with the notions of 
liberty prevalent among the Greeks; and that the religious 
feelings of the Jews were equally opposed to it, appears 





*For example, under the Caliphs, the title of Sultan passed over to the vi- 
ziers; see Bohaedd., Vit. Saladin. p. 30, etc. 
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from Mordecai’s reply, that he wasa Jew (3: 4,); im- 
plying that the laws of his nation, in opposition to the 
usages of the Persians, did not permit him to do as the 
king’s commandment required (comp. 3: 8). Hence also 
another circumstance is explained which has hitherto pre- 
sented a difliculty, and which sometimes has not been 
rightly understood. Haman proposed to put to death all 
the Jews who were dispersed throughout the kingdom of 
Xerxes. Such a thing has been deemed incredible (Ber- 
tholdt, s. 2427 seq.) Can it be believed, it is said, that 
Haman, however unreasonable and bloodthirsty a man 
he might have been, could have cherished the monstrous 
idea of slaughtering such a multitude ina single day? 
Viewing the matter a priori, one would judge it impossi- 
ble. But on the mere ground of improbability, we could 
as easily explain away the occurrences of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s night. We will concede, however, that a mere 
oriental despotism cannot sufficiently account for such se- 
vere measures, although examples are not wanting in 
which an innocent people have been punished for the sin 
of one of their number.* Another element, the interest 
of religion, here comes in. ‘The more inseparable the 
connection, in Persia, between religion and the state, the 
more severe must be the punishment of disobedience to 
the secular power. Haman saw in the Jewish nation a 
separate people, whose laws were at variance with the 
fundamental ideas of the Persians: ‘neither keep they 
the king’s laws; therefore it is not for the king’s profit to 
suffer them” (3: 8). Hence his accusation against the 
Jews was not without reason; viewed from the stand- 
point of a Persian, it was the most serious that could be 
alleged. Rebellion against the royal law was rebellion 
against the divine law. Strabo says (xv. p. 753), ‘“‘ What- 
ever service or burden was imposed on them by their 
kings, they submitted to it with alacrity; but if any one 
was disobedient, his head and hands were cut off, and he 
was cast away.” Brissonius says (p. 48), ‘‘No man 
could differ from the king with impunity.” ‘The Persians 
entertained such views of the relation of the king to God, 
that they made no distinction between human law and 





*D’Arvieux gives a remarkable example from the history of the Drnses 
(Merkw. Nachr. 1, s. 391 seq.). For other examples of the same kind see Ros- 
enm., Alterthumsk. I, 1, s. 379. 
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divine. Such a distinction clearly set forth in the pre- 
sence of the Jews, would have been fatal to the existence 
of the Persian state. 

This point therefore shows the truthfulness of the book, 
and its agreement with history. But there are still others. 
Haman’s offer, in support of his proposal (3: 9), to 
give the king 10,000 talents of silver,* excellently har- 
monizes with the character of Xerxes, whose avarice was 
notorious, and his treasury exhausted by the expedition 
against Greece. Here also appear the royal scribes, 
youupatiotui Buodio. (3: 12,8: 9), whose office it was to 
despatch the king’s decrees; the royal posts (3: 13, 15, 
8: 10, 14), conveying the king’s orders on swift horses to 
the provinces (Her. viii. 98. Heeren, s. 487 seq.); and 
the king’s signet ring, by which the decrees were sealed 
(3: 10 seq. comp. Herodot. 2, 128). Haman cast the lot 
upon a day which would be favorable to his design. The 
custom of the lot is prevalent in all the East, but par- 
ticularly in Persia.{t One thing only strikes the reader as 
remarkable, viz. the length of the interval between the 
proclamation of the order and its execution. In the first 
month Haman cast the lot (3: 7), and immediately caused 
the decree to be promulgated: must he not have feared a 
conspiracy of the Jews, or their emigration to unknown 
regions? (Bertholdt, s. 2429 seq.) ‘l'o this Rosenmiiller 
well replies, ‘In the first place, it cannot be inferred that 
no attempts were made by the Jews to avoid the ruin 
which hung over them, from the fact that no meution is 
made of such attempts. And secondly, it may have been 
Haman’s intention, by an early promulgation of the de- 
cree, to give the people an opportunity to save themselves 
by flight, that the real estate of the wealthy Jews might 
the sooner come into the possession of the government” 
(Alterthumsk. s. 380). ‘The end in view was the expul- 
sion of the Jews from the kingdom of Persia; those who 
could not escape were to be put to the sword. At the 
same time, it is to be observed that Haman could promul- 





* Comp. Herod. [, 183, Eichhorn, p. 657 seq. It is evident that this sum did 
not belong to the satraps, as Bertholdt supposes (p. 2433), because it was a reve- 
nue wholly out of the common course, and not included in the regular returns of 
tribute-money. 

t Dale, de Orac. Ethnic., c. 14, Rosenm. A. u. N. Morgenl. III, s. 301 seq. 

t Her. 3, 128 Xenoph. Cyr. I, 6,46. 1V, 5,55. This description is in keeping 
with what Strabo says of the arts of the magicians. 
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gate his plans with the utmost security, relying on the ir- 
revocableness of the Persian laws. 

In chapters 4—7, there are no grounds for donbt; on 
the contrary, there are marks of precision and truthfulness. 
According to 4: 2, persons clothed in sackcloth were for- 
bidden to enter the king’s palace. Thisis in keeping with 
the Persian ideas of the divine dignity of the king, and 
the laws of the Zend system touching purification. A 
person clothed in mourning was, in the view of this sys- 
tem, impure (Creuzer, Symbolik, I, s. 712), and there- 
fore could not come near the king’s person. In 4: 11, 5: 
2, we have an intimation of the king’s custom sometimes 
to show favor toa person-not previously announced, of 
which elsewhere nothing is known. In 5: 6, Xerxes 
promised Esther to grant her request, ‘‘even to the half of 
the kingdom.” Nothing is more in harmony with his 
character than such a promise. His liberality to his wives 
often led him to similar acts (Her. ix, 109). Haman 
deemed it the highest honor to be invited to the king’s 
table (5: 12). The king commonly ate alone; but some- 
times in company with the queen-mother, or with one of 
his wives or children (Brisson. p. 149). Besides, to be 
invited to the table was a peculiar mark of favor.* Ac- 
cordingly here Persian etiquette is very strictly observed. 
It was not without reason that Esther chose such a ban- 
quet to present her request to the king. Amestris did the 
like, when she prayed Xerxes for the deliverance of 
a rival; in such a place she was most secure against de- 
nial (Herod. ix, 110). Hanging on a tree is spoken of as 
the punishment which Haman designed for Mordecai, and 
which he himselfafterwards suffered (2: 23, 7:10). Cruci- 
fixion is intended, which the Greeks also called dvacxohozi- 
te. According to the classics, it was at that time a com- 
mon method of death-punishment among the Persians 
(comp. Est. 6: 1, Her. 3, 125, 4, 437, 194, Ctes. Pers. $5, 
etc.) In chap. 6: 1, the king hears from the chronicles of 
the kingdom, how his life had been rescued by the influence 
of Mordecai. By the Persian law, no crime was brand- 
ed as more unworthy than ingratitude (Xenoph. Cyro- 
ped. I, 2.7); hence it was above all most becoming to 





*The Greek expression for one who enjoyed this honor was ouwotgumytog. 
See Bahr ad Herod. 3,122. That the queens might also give such invitations 
(5: 4, 8) is shown by an example from Heliodorus in Brisson., p. 194 seq. 
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the monarch to show himself grateful. History is rich in 
examples of the rewards given by kings for services done 
them. Those who were denominated égoodyya:, or bene- 
factors of the king (evegyetae Buoidews), and particularly 
those who had saved the life of their sovereign (Brisson., 
p. 194 seq.), were loaded with honors. Herodotus says 
express!y that their names and deeds were recorded in the 
public annals and the domestic journal ef the king.* In 
6: 8, Haman designates, as the highest mark of distinc- 
tion which the king conld confer, first the royal apparel, 
the gorgeous Median robe, which none but the king might 
wear,t then the king’s horse, and the royal diadem 
(Hoeck. |. c. p. 43 seq.) spendid insignia, which the kings 
bestowed only on the rarest occasions; e. g. Antalcidas, 
the Spartan, was honored by Artaxerxes with the royal 
diadem (Brisson. p. 217 seq.) Chap. 8: 15 demonstrates 
the author's perfect familiarity with this ornament: the 
royal apparel is purple and white; the diadem, of linen 
and purple. Of the latter, Curtius, e. g., says (vi, 6) 
Alexander placed upon his head a diadem of purple mix- 
ed with white, like that of Darius. After Haman was 
condemned by the king, his face was covered (7: 8). 
The criminal, as he was unclean, was not permitted to 
look upon the face of the monarch. This, Clericus just- 
ly remarks, was the beginning of his punishment. . The 
description exactly corresponds with the usage of the Per- 
sian court. 

Chap. viii—x. ‘The principal objection urged against 
the narrative of the bloody slaughter of the Persians (9: 
2—16) is, that itis not conceivable that so great a number 
of men would have patiently submitted to be put to death 
by the Jews; the enemies of the Jews were not prohibited 
from defending themselves; how then should their fear of 
them have been so great? The assaults made by the 
Jews were unlawful, as they had only been directed to 
act in self-defence (8: 11). Such objections rest only on 
a gross misunderstanding ; but they afford us occasion for 
a more precise illustration of the subject. 


* Her. viii, 85. “The name of Phylacus, the benefactor of the king, was re- 
corded, and land was given to him liberally” (see Bahr, p. 117). This case is 
the more interesting, because it is taken from the history of Xerxes. 

ee in Artax, On the robe, see Hoeck, Monum. Vet. Medice et Pers. 
p. 44 seq. 
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The book of Esther regards the event which sprung out 
of the two decrees of the king, as a formal hand-to-hand 
encounter between Jews and heathen. The first decree 
being, by the law of the Medes and Persians, irrevocable, 
this was the only possible way for the Jews to save them- 
seives. Ina kingdom where subject provinces could waste 
one another by mutual wars and the government look on 
unmoved, if it only brought advantage to the state, li- 
cense for such slaughter cannot be deemed strange 
(Xenoph. Anab..I, 1, Clericus 9,6). We should remem- 
ber too what an immense influence was exerted by the 
Wives in the affairs of government, in the time of Xerxes 
and afterwards. Artaynta enjoyed, as a present from Xer- 
xes, vast treasures, cities, and a standing army for her 
own defence (Her. ix, 109). If now a command was is- 
sued, not merely permitting the Jews to defend them- 
selves, but even authorizing them to put to death their en- 
emies, with their wives and children, the first command 
was made void. For the elevation of Mordecai brought 
over all the dignitaries of the kingdom to the interest of 
the Jews (9: 3). In this way the Jews, for those days, 
were raised in fact to be the ruling people. And why 
should it be deemed strange if a great number fell victims 
to the revenge of the Jews, enjoying such protection, and 
having the national feeling roused against them? It is 
nowhere said in the book that they did not defend them- 
selves; indeed, such a thing could not be conceived. The 
narrative affirms only that the Jews enjoyed entire suprem- 
acy; ‘‘no one,” it is said, ‘‘could stand before them” (9: 
2); i. e. no one could equal them in power (Eichhorn, s. 
665 seq.) ‘The number slaughtered by them was not ex- 
cessive. ‘That 300 men in Shushan, and 75,000 in the 
whole kingdom lost their lives, we have no reason to 
doubt; for nothing that we know of the population of the 
Jews in Persia at that time renders it impossible. Even 
the opponents of the book would scarcely be willing to 
borrow any argument from this statement, since they pre- 
sume to doubt the first decree, for the destruction of the 
Jews, for this very reason, that they were so numerous. 
The later history of the Jews, under the Roman empire, 
presents similar conflicts; revenge seems to belong to 
their national character; and often they inflicted the most 
horrible cruelties, for the sake of gratifying this passion. 
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On the other hand, the book contains other historical 
statements presented with the utmost precision, and whose 
truth cannot be doubted ; hair the raising of the 
tribute under Xerxes (10: 1). This is an isolated fact, 
not adding anything to the specific history of the book, 
and placed by the author at the end, perhaps for the pur- 
pose of recording a memorable event which took place 
during the power of Mordecai. The date of this taxation 
sufficiently explains the reason of it. It is well known 
that Darius had secured the more strict and regular pay- 
ment of the tribute (Herod. 3, 89 seq.); and Xerxes must 
have been inclined to raise a tax the sooner, inasmuch as 
after the expedition into Greece he eagerly seized every 
occasion to enrich himself (Her. I, 183). Artaxerxes, his 
successor, also raised a similar tax.* Moreover the author 
is so exactly informed of the details of the business, that 
he even mehtions by name the sons of Haman (10: 7 seq.). 
This can hardly be fiction. The writer exhibited those 
names in connection with an event, that he might give 
greater distinctiveness to the family of Haman, at a period 
when they were still known, and their names had a pecu- 
liar interest. He also wisely referred to the chronicles of 
Persia, to authenticate his history of Mordecai, and the dis- 
tinction to which he was elevated (10: 2). Consequently 
we cannot suspect him of falsehood without the most 
Stringent reasons. 

An essential part of this narrative relates to the institu- 
tion of the feast of Purim. ‘lhe author endeavors to give 
special prominence to it; he does not forget to mention the 
care taken by Mordecai and Esther to ensure the com- 
memoration of the event (9: 20, 21). Still he nowhere 
exaggerates the character of the festival. He makes it a 
simple feast of joy (9: 22), wholly devoid of that sacred- 
ness, that divine consideration which a later Jew, draw- 
ing on his imagination, would not fail to give it. The 
author of the apocryphal additions, after 10: 3, under- 
takes, in the best way in his power, to make up for this 





_” The passage of Strabo (xv. p. 735) row diarucarta rove pigove Aageiov 
sivat Tor waxood yerga zai xuddvoTor ar Ieanwy, | understand to imply that Stra- 
bo contemplated not, as is generally stated, Darius Hystaspes alone, who levied 
a tribute on the Persians. but three kings, Darius Hystaspes, Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, and Xerxes, who is here, according to Herod., vii, 187, called xuddroros 
av9o@awv. ‘Thus our narrative is strongly confirmed by that author. 
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supposed defect, giving to the feast a sacred character, 
which, in the book of Esther, it evidently does not claim 
to possess. By the addition of certain rites, particularly 
the reading of the book of Esther, the Jewish synagogue 
has endeavored to sanctify it still further. 

One other circumstance is to be considered, which has 
often been presented as an objection to the historical char- 
acter of the book—a circumstance often remarked, but 
seldom perfectly understood. ‘The thirteenth day of the 
twelfth month was the day appointed for the execution of 
Haman’s order for the destruction of the Jews (9: 1). 
It is remarkable that the issuing of Haman’s order oc- 
curred on the same day of the month (3: 12).* But this 
too can be satisfactorily explained from the customs of the 
time. ‘The habit of casting the lotin respect to the month 
and day for the execution of any project is an intimation 
that the Persians had their lucky and unlucky days (dies 
fasti et nefasti). 'This is confirmed by express testimony. 
Ideler on the old solar year of the Persians (Haundb. d. 
Chrouol. II, s. 540), remarks, ‘“‘ For various reasons they 
avoid intercalating a single day. Mesudi gives as the 
reason, that they distinguish the days into lucky and 
unlucky. Moreover, according to Kotbeddin, every day 
was consecrated to a particular genius and was under his 
protection.” With this corresponds the fact that all the 
names of the months and of the daysof the month are 
borrowed from the Izeds or genii, who, according to the 
Zendavesta, are the subjects of Ormuzd, and preside over 
the several months (Zendavesta v. Kleuker, 1, s. 15 seq. 
II, s. 386 seq. Ideler, s. 517).. If now the same day was 
under the patronage of the same genius, and hence, in con- 
sequence of the lot, seemed to Haman a favorable one,t 
it is perfectly plain why he fixed the same day in two 
different months, the one for the promulgation of his de- 
cree, and the other for the execution of it. 

Thus in numerous details the book perfectly harmonizes 
with the circumstances of the times when the events nar- 
rated in it occurred, and with the customs which then 





* Some, without grounds,—as Ficbhorn, p. 664,—have said that all decrees were 
issued on the thirteenth day. ‘The decree of Mordecai was issved not on the 
thirteenth, but the twenty-third day of the month (8: 9). 

tin reference to this Rhode remarks, “as every day has its governor and pa- 
tron, prayers were addressed to the patrons, but not to the days.” Die heil. Sage 
des Zendvolkes, s. 354. 
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prevailed. Hence we have every reason to conclude that 
an aluithor so well informed possessed all the means of giv- 
ing a true history, if he was otherwise inclined to do so. 
Indeed Bertholdt says (p. 2451 seq.), the author must 
have resided for a long time in the higher regions of Per- 
sia, or perhaps was not a native of Palestine. The at- 
tacks upon the book are only the result of ignorance, and 
in earlier authors, as Corrodi, they figure more largely 
than in later times. They have served, however, only to 
establish so much the more securely the truth of the book 
in every particular. 


§8. Tue Reticiovs Cuaracter anp Desien or THE Boox. 


Without controversy the old theologians set the religious 
estimate of the book too high. They entered too little 
into its peculiar nature and structure, and introduced into 
it arbitrarily a foreign element. ‘Thus Carpzov says (In- 
trod., p. 364), ‘‘ The book not only demonstrates in a sin- 
gular manner God’s care over his church, but also by so 
striking a history marks out and honors the people from 
among whom the Messiah wasto be born. It also encour- 
ages the Jews, on their restoration to their own country ; 
os that, relying on the promises of the future Messiah to 
come from among themselves, they might proceed with the 
more confidence, in laying anew the foundations both of 
the church and state.” In an impartial examination of the 
book, one meets with little or nothing of all this; and the 
whole is set aside by the fact that, if it were true, we 
must admit that the Jews out of Palestine are the church 
of God. Latercritics have passed a much more unfavora- 
ble judgment upon the book. De Wette will suffice as a 
specimen. He says, ‘‘the book breathes the arrogance, 
bigotry and revenge of the later Jews, and is entirely de- 
void of a religious spirit” ($198). If this charge is well- 
founded, the book isa solitary phenomenon in the Old Tes- 
tament canon, and we cannot conceive how it obtained a 
place among the sacred books. For even if it were a fit 
exponent of the spirit of the later Jews by its air of arro- 
gance and revenge, still the other charge would be far 
more repulsive. [tis notorious that the Egyptian Jews 
took offence at the book, in this view, however much it 
corresponded with their prevailing spirit; the Alexandrine 
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translator took pains often to bring in the name of God 
which is missing and thus to conceal the deficiency. 

Thus much of this charge is well-founded, viz. that the 
most important characters described in the book, Morde- 
eai and Esther, bear very evidently the marks of the de- 
generacy of the later Jews. If any one expects to find in 
it deep and warm piety, he will be disappointed. The 
prominent points in the characters described are a gen- 
eral feeling of nationality, self-devotion on account of it, 
and zeal for the honor of the Jewish people. ‘That these 
were the traits of the Jewish character at that period, and 
that they were particularly developed in the Jews who 
remained in the kingdom of Persia, cannot be doubted. 
The elements of the religious life were smothered in that 
remnant of the nation, who were too indolent to seek 
again the temple of God, or to return to the holy land of 
their fathers. Here the corrupt spirit of the age and the 
elements of heathenism took root and brought forth fruit. 
We regard it therefore as established, that we have in the 
book of Esther a description of these circumstances of the 
Jews out of Palestine, which every impartial reader must 
acknowledge as true and faithful. It isa lively mirror of 
the times, and of their life, their tendencies, and their 
modes of thought. 
- But if the author had a perfect knowledge of his times, 
there is nothing in his work which indicates that he de- 
signed to present to his readers the narrative of events as 
any thing extraordinary or ideal. So far from using em- 
bellishment or exaggeration, he relates in the simplest man- 
ner all the minutie in the course.of events. To ‘such-an 
extent does he carry this simplicity, that even in describ- 
ing the deliverance of the Jews out of the hand of their 
enemies, he does not exhibit the higher aspect of it as a 
triumph of divine Providence; he regards it merely from 
a human point of view. In fact he could not do other- 
wise. The Jews of that period regarded themselves as 
abandoned of God; and he would not hypocritically con- 
ceal this feeling, after the manner of the Alexandrian 
Jews, and thus give to events a false coloring. He hada 
clearer insight into things than his later editor and pre- 
tended improver. 

. The absence of the name of God from the book ; arises 
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from the nature of the case.* It could not be mentioned 
in the description of the feast of Purim; for this in its 
original intent, as here set forth, was not marked by a 
special reference to God ; it was simply a popular festival. 
The conclusion of the whole affair shows clearly how lit- 
tle a purely religious interest attached to it,—a thing which 
the author takes no pains to conceal. Offended national 
honor and love of life had far more to do with it than 
pions zeal for the honor of God. Jehovah did not here 
come forth in those mighty acts of justice and mercy, in 
which he had displayed his power among his covenant 
people, and in theirown land. Moved by the fear of God, 
our author does not venture to attribute to him an occur- 
rence which showed the estrangement of his nation from 
God rather than his interest in them, nor, by this means, 
ascribe to it a religious character which it did not in its 
nature possess. 

Let it now be granted that in the peculiar historical im- 
press of the book, we see in the author no special regard 
to religious considerations, but still, a strict conscientious- 
ness and love of truth,—nevertheless it would be wrong 
to deny to the work all religious reference. If this were 
wholly wanting, how could it have found favor with the 
strict Jews of Palestine? That element appears only in 
one of its lowest degrees. Of this character is the fre- 
quent mention of fasting (comp. 4: 1, 2, 15, 16, 9: 30, 
31). This custom was received during theexile. It was 
the only outward service which that unhappy nation, liv- 
ing remote from their temple and their God, was in a con- 
dition to render, unless they had undertaken an arbitrary 
imitation of the worship of God in Palestine. If our 
book intentionally gives prominence to this poverty of di- 
vine worship, it presents a true picture of the religious 
condition of things. 

But above all, that part of the book merits our consid- 
eration in which is set forth the cause of the calamities 
which came upon the Jews (3: L seq). It is nothing Jess 
than a purely religious one. The whole narrative has a 
religious basis. ‘The central point of the events is a re- 
gard for God and his law. A refusal to submit to the 
rites of heathen worship because it was contrary to the 





*For other explanations, see Carpzov, p. 368 seq ; Hapeden, Diss. de Hist. 
Esthere, (Gotting, 1736, 4.) p. 17 seq.; Pareau, Instit., p. 422. 
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law of the Jews, was the occasion of all the events nar- 
rated, and imparts to them a religious aspect. ‘The writer 
exhibits in a lively and impressive manner the conflict be- 
tween the Jewish and heathen laws (comp. particularly 
3: 8). The example of Mordecai shows that they are 
utterly irreconcilable; and that where heathenism obsti- 
nately holds out, its firmness issues in its own destruction. 
We are sensible, indeed, that this zeal of the Jews, pro- 
ceeding from a steadfast adhesiun to the law, has a more 
abstract character than the feeling springing from a lively 
conscientiousness, such as we find, e. g. in the narratives 
in Dan., ch. IIIf. and VI. It marks the transition of Juda- 
ism into that stiff, rigorous and legal formalism, in which, 
through zeal for the law and its sacredness, the living 
God whose character is enshrined in it is forgotten, or put 
into the back-ground. Still this view is not destitute of 
interest, inasmuch as it exhibits the last remains of faith- 
fulness to the law and zeal for it, when its innate religious 
life and power was well nigh extinguished. 


§9. Dare or tHe Composition or THE Book. 


Various efforts have been used to discover the author 
of the book. Some have proposed Mordecai, others Ezra; 
others, the high priest Joachim, etc. (Carpzov, p. 360. Hi- 
peden, |. c. p. 12 seq. Bertholdt, and De Wette $190). 
Clericus remarks, to settle the question of the authorship 
of the book would require the skill of a magician. This 
isa thing which lies beyond the reach of criticism. The 
time of the composition of it, however, possesses both 
more interest and importance. 

At the outset, we condemn the opinion of those recent 
critics who affirm that the book was composed in the tine 
of the Maccabees, after the fall of the Persian monarchy. 
They maintain it on wholly insufficient grounds, such as 
the following: 

1. ‘‘ This period is indicated by the manner in which the 
author explains Persian customs and history (8: 8, 1: 13, 
1: 1).” But such explanations in a contemporary writer 
would not appear striking. We find the like in other his- 
torians of the East.* But they are still less difficult to 





* Comp. an ees case in Bohaeddin’s Vit. Saladini, p. 70, ed. Schultens, 


where he explains the custom of the Arabs in rege to their treatment of pris- 
oners of war. He does it especially for the sake of trumpeting the praises of 
Arabian hospitality. 
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be accounted for here, inasmuch as the author scarcely 
wrote for the Persians, but to give to the Jews of Pales- 
tine information concerning the event which he narrates. 
Thus he interprets the Persian word Purim (3: 7), by the 
Hebrew. And yet this class of critics, including De 
Wette himself, fancy on account of the author’s acquaint- 
ance with Persian manners, that he must have writ- 
ten in Persia. It is however very plain from such things 
that he wrote for the Jews at a distance, and that his ob- 
ject was to give them as definite a knowledge as_ possible 
of the course of events. It makes no difference whether 
the persons for whom he wrote were contemporary, or 
lived at a later period; in either case the explanations 
were necessary to make his work intelligible. 

2. ‘‘ The refusal to do homage as a matter of court-eti- 
quette (3: 2, 5) must have first become customary in the 
period of the Seleucide and Lagide; for the Jews then 
ceased to have any connection with courts, and, in their zeal 
for the worship of the one God, held such a usage to be 
contrary to religion.” But if the offering of homage was 
a court-ceremonial only, there was no reason for declining 
it even at that late period. How could this author, then 
living in Persia, be suspected of being out of connection 
with royal courts, and unacquainted with their customs, 
when he wasevidently familiar with- the court-ceremonial 
in its minutest details? But if the homage were under- 
stood to be,—as in fact it was—a religious act, then a 
strict and conscientious Jew, as is shown in the example 
of Daniel, could not yield it at any time. It was always 
in direct opposition to the fundamental requirements of 
the law. 

3. “The custom of sending gifts at the feast of Purim 
= 22) first came into use after the observance of the 
east became general.” But why? The feast of Purim 
was a feast of joy from its very commencement; and on 
such occasions men take pleasure in making the poor hap- 
py with presents. That this was the case soon after the 
exile is evident from Neh. 8: 10, 12. 

4. ‘* The blood-thirsty spirit of revenge and persecution 
points very clearly to the age of the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucide.” But granting that this were the spirit which 
prevails in the book, still we know the spirit of the Jews 
in Persia after the exile in no other way than throngh 
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this very composition. In this argument De Wette seems 
to have forgotten that he had said just before, that the 
author wrote in Persia; and, all at once to suppose that 
he was a Jew of Palestine, living under the government 
of Syria. That the accusation of a revengetul spirit is 
unfounded, we have already seen in section five. 

If there are greatly preponderating arguments against 
assigning the book to so late an age, on the other hand we 
believe it can be shown that it was written during the 
Persian monarchy, and indeed soon after the events re- 
corded in it. 

1. The statement of the book itself (9: 32) is an im- 
portant testimony. After the author had spoken of the 
proclamation of Mordecai‘and Esther (9: 20, 29), in 
which they earnestly commended to the Jews the celebra- 
tion of the feast of Purim,* he adds, v. 32, ‘‘and it was 
written in the book ;” which, if it be not a wholly super- 
fluous statement, can only be explained, in the connec- 
tion, to mean, ‘and thus, according to these authentic 
documents, in agreement with them, it was recorded in 
this book.’ Thus the author testifies to his own work; 
and then, for still further confirmation in respect to that 
part of it which relates to Mordecai, he cites the chroni- 
cles of Persia (10: 2). The narrator also fixes his work, 
beyond question, as having been written not long after the 
occurrences related in it; for he makes a distinction between 
that which he recorded as important to himself and his 
countrymen, and that which he inserted as belonging to 
the history of the empire of Persia. He could hardly ex- 
press himself thus at a much later period; for by this ad- 
dition he wishes to mark the authentic and trustworthy 
character of his narative. 

2. If, as we have shown, the book is not a fiction, it 
must have been written soon after the events recorded in 
it. So faithful a description of customs and of the times 
indicates a contemporary writer, recording things as they 
occurred, and not obliged to reproduce them by the aid of 
fancy. Indeed in this latter kind of composition, the 
Jews and the people of the East generally have never 





*From this pissage Mordecai has sometimes been without reason regarded as 
the author of the beok. Verse 20 has reference merely to the contents of Mor- 
decai’s letter. With equal reason, the book might be ascribed to Esther on ac- 
count of v.29. See on this subject the just remarks of Bertholdt, s. 2445. 
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been very successful. It has been justly remarked that 
such specific statements as the names of Haman’s wife 
and sons (5: 10, 9: 7 seq.) indicate that the author lived 
near the time of the events which he relates. In general, 
the fuller the details, and the more easily on that account 
the author might fall into mistakes-——which in this case he 
most happily avoids—so much the nearer must the au- 
thor have lived to the period of the events which he re- 
lates. 

3. The language of the book confirms our theory. It 
abounds in Persian forms of expression, and in the idioms 
common to the books which were composed after the ex- 
ile, as Nehemiah, Ezra, and Chronicles. This fact indi- 
cates that they were all written near the same period. 

4. If the received opinion be correct, that the canon 
was closed in the time of Artaxerxes, we cannot assign to 
the book in question a later age, without the most weighty 
internal grounds. But there are no such reasons. If it 
was written in a foreign country, the earliest possible pe- 
riod should be assigned to it; otherwise we cannot with- 
out the greatest difficulty account for its reception among 
the sacred writings. 


§10. AppiTtionaL Remarks ON THE SAME Points. 
[Translated from Herbst.—Ep.] 


The book is not, as some have supposed, the work of 
Mordecai, but of a Jew who lived after Mordecai; for the 
author makes mention of the feast of Purim as a custom 
of long standing, and explains why it is a day of joy. 
“Therefore,” he says, ‘‘the Jews of the villages, that 
dwelt in the unwalled towns, made the fourteenth day of 
the month Adar, a day of gladness and feasting, and a 
good day, and of sending portions one to another’ (9: 
19). With equal clearness the author of the book of Es- 
ther is distinguished from Mordecai, ‘‘ who wrote these 
things” (9: 20), by what he has recorded in 9: 23—27. 
The letters missive spoken of in 9: 20 are therefore, by 
Mordecai; but we cannot learn from them whether the au- 
thor of the book designs to refer to Mordecai or not, as 
the source of his information. 

There were two sources from which the author could 
have drawn his materials. ‘The first and chief was oral 
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tradition. Every Jew knew the origin of the feast of Pu- 
rim which he celebrated every year, and conversed on it 
with his friends. To write down what was heard and 
seen at such a celebration was to give the outlines of the 
book. ‘The other source of information was written doc- 
uments. After the deliverance of the Jews, Mordecai 
wrote letters to his countrymen far and near, inviting them 
to celebrate the feast of Purim (9: 20). These letters 
naturally contained a statement of the events which had 
transpired at the court of Ahasuerus. Doubtless they 
were well preserved, and afforded to our author the 
means of giving the details of the narrative, in which 
oral tradition might have been at fault. The materials 
drawn from these two sources, the author combined to- 
gether, interweaving his own opinions and views, and giv- 
ing prominence to the parts most interesting to the Jew- 
ish nation, that his work, which is a commentary on the 
feast of Purim, might be the more perfect. 

When our author wrote, the celebration of the feast of 
Purim, which could only have been introduced by de- 
grees, had become universal (9: 19). Besides, the lan- 
guage of the book of Esther is more corrupt than that of 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. From these two facts 
we infer that it cannot have been written before the reign 
of the Seleucid in Persia;* but a more exact determina- 
tion of the period is impossible. 


The two points above named, however, says Herbst’s 
continuator, on the other hand do not necessarily indicate 
so late a period. If Mordecai himself directed the cele- 
bration of the feast of Purim, doubtless in a short time it 
became general; and the statement of the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud, that it was disapproved by eighty-five elders, of whom 
more than thirty were prophets, scarcely deserves any no- 
tice (Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice et Talmudice, in Jo. 10, 
22). Hence, it would not be strange, even if Ahasuerus 
were Xerxes, to hear a Jew under Artaxerxes speaking of 
the feast asin 9: 19. The language is no sufficient proof 
that the book belongs to the era of the Seleucide ; it indi- 





* [Xerxes was the second son of Darius Hystaspes. He began to reign B. C. 
485, and continued in power about twenty years. His death occurred B. C. 464 
His successor, Artaxerxes, reigned thirty-nine years, and died B. C, 425. 

he era of the Seleucide begins with the taking of Babylon by Selencus, B. C. 
312, and ends at the conquest of Syria by Pompey, B. C. 65.—Ep } 
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cates merely the period when the Chaldee language had 
become intermixed with the Hebrew, which took place 
during the exile, and still more afterwards. Even sup- 
posing that the language of the book of Esther is more 
corrupted than that of Ezra and Nehemiah, still this 
proves nothing more than that of two authors in a nation, 
living at the same time, and when their mother-tongue is 
in a state of decay, one can read and write that tongue 
better than the other. 

De Wette appeals to the manner in which the au- 
thor ‘illustrates Persian manners and customs (8: 8, 2: 
13, 1: 1),” and to ‘‘the spirit of revenge and persecution 
in the book,” as things which presuppose the fall of the 
Persian empire, and point to the time of the Ptolemies and 
the Seleucide (EHinleitung, s. 276). But Est. 1: 1 mere- 
ly gives the boundaries of the kingdom of Ahasuerus ; 
and such a statement might seem necessary even toa 
Jewish contemporary of the king. Est. 2: 13 describes 
the thing there spoken of asa prevailing custom of the 
times; and why should it not be mentioned, for the ben- 
efit of a Jew not acquainted with it, even while the cus- 
tom still lasted? Finally, the remark in 8: 3 was neces- 
sary to givea right impression of the authority of Ha- 
man’s decree, and of the impossibility of recalling it. 
Moreover, it is known that the author of the book of Es- 
ther did not write for the satraps and other officers of the 
Persian court. The spirit of revenge and persecution in 
the book, even if we should concede that it is so great as 
modern criticism (Baumgarten, de fide libri Esthere, p. 
61 seq.) unjustly alleges, would not fix the work in the 
time of the Selencide. He, for example, who reads the 
closing sentences of Ps. 137, (‘‘O daughter of Babylon, 
who art to be destroyed, happy shall he be that reward- 
eth thee as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that 
taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones,” 
will hardly maintain that if the author of this psalm had 
sustained the relations of Mordecai and Esther to the 
idolatrous oppressors of Israel, he would have shown him- 
self more forbearing than they. And yet De Wette fixes 
the origin of this psalm soon after the exile (Commentar 
iiber die Psalmen, 4te Aufl., s. 621), and affirms also that 
such a spirit did not appear till the era of the Selencide. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark that every true Israelite 
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was under obligation to assume a hostile position in re- 
spect to the idolatry of the heathen, inasmuch as the the- 
ocracy, from its very nature, was opposed to heathenism, 
and aimed to annihilate it. 

Hence, although we cannot, like Havernick, regard 
Est. 9: 32 as suflicient proof that the book was written 
soon after the events it records, still we see no ground to 
believe that it owes its origin to a period after the fall of 
the kingdom of Persia. And nothing that has been said 
conflicts with the opinion that it was written before or 
during the reign of Artaxerxes. 


We subjoin an extract-from Horne’s Introduction (Vol. 
IT, p. 226: New York, Rob. Carter, 1844), exhibiting still 
another theory. 


*¢ A more probable opinion,—and which will enable us satisfactorily 
to account for the omission of the name of God in this book,—is, 
that it is a translated extract from the memoirs of the reign of the Per- 
sian monarch, Ahasuerus. The Asiatic sovereigns, it is, well known, 
caused annals of their reign to be kept; numerous passages in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles prove that the kings of Israel and Ju- 
dah had such annals; and the book of Esther itself attests that Ahasue- 
rus had similar historical records (2: 23, 6: 1, 10: 2). It was indis- 
pensably necessary that the Jews should have a faithful narrative of 
their history under queen Esther. Now from what more certain source 
could they derive such history, than from the memoirs of the king, her 
consort? Either Ezra or Mordecai had authority or credit enough to 
obtain such an extract. In this case, we can better account for the re- 
taining of the Persian word Purim, as well as for the details which we 
read concerning the empire of Ahasuerus, and (which could otherwise 
be of no use for the history of Esther,) for the exactness with which 
the names of his ministers and Haman’s sons are recorded. ‘The cir- 
cumstance of this history being an extract from the Persian annals will 
also account for the Jews being mentioned only in the third person, and 
why Esther is co frequently designated by the title of queen, and Mor- 
decai by the epithet of *‘ the Jew.’’ It will also aecount for those nu- 
merous parentheses which interrupt the narrative, in order to subjoin 
the illustrations which were necessary for a Jewish reader; and by the 
abrupt termination of the narrative by one sentence relating fur the 
power of Ahasuerus, and another concerning Mordecai’s greatness. 
Finally, it is evident that the author of this extract, whoever he was, 
wished to make a final appeal to the source whence he derived it (10: 
2). This very plausible conjecture, we apprehend, will satisfactorily 
answer the objection that this book contains nothing peculiar to the 
Israelites, except Mordecai’s genealogy. There is unquestionably no 
mention made of divine Providence, or of the name of God in these 
memoirs or chronicles of Ahasuerus; and if the author of the extract 
had given it a more Jewish complexion, if he had spoken of the God 
of Israel,—instead of rendering his narrative more credible, he would 
have deprived it of an internal character of truth.” 
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ARTICLE Y. 


THE GRAVE OF DANIEL BOONE. 


During a late tour to Kentucky, opportunity offered to 
pay a visit to the final resting place of Colonel Danie. 
Boone, who deservedly claims the title of the PlonEER oF 
THE West. 

We spent the Sabbath in Frankfort, which, from its se- 
clusion in the deep valley of the Kentucky—a valley sur- 
rounded apparently on every side, in consequence of the 
windings of the river, by high, precipitous bluffs and cliffs 
—Henry Clay denominated ‘ nature’s penitentiary ;”” and 
preached twice in the Baptist chapel. In the afternoon, 
with two or three friends, we accompanied the pastor on 
a visit to the State penitentiary, in the chapel of which, 
Elder W., whose turn it was to officiate, discoursed to a 
large and very attentive auditory on the gospel method of 
salvation from sin and misery, here and hereafter. A few 
of his hearers were deeply affected; and, as we learned 
from the worthy superintendent, who takes a deep interest 
in their moral welfare, gave evidence of true, evangelical 
repentance, and confidence in the Saviour of sinners. 

The next morning was cool, pleasant and refreshing ; 
and accompanied by one of the trustees of the cemetery, 
an old friend, we passed in a shady foot-walk, along and 
up the side of the cliff on the right bluff of the river, now 
ascending a series of rough stone steps, then turning the 
obtuse angle of a jutting cliff, for half a mile, until, by a 
short turn, and ascending a rude stair-way, we found our- 
selves on an elevated plateau, and standing beside the 
grave of Daniel Boone—one of Kentucky’s oldest and 
noblest pioneers. 

The undulating table land, tastefully laid off and em- 
bellished for a rural cemetery, is some four hundred feet 
above the town of Frankfort, and the valley of the Ken- 
tucky river. As an appropriate consecration of the spot, 
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and an expression of patriotic feeling, in which Kentuck- 
ians delight to indulge, the remains of Colonel Daniel 
Boone and his wife Rebecca, were brought from Missouri, 
where they died, and re-interred on this spot, with suita- 
ble solemnities, on the 20th of August, 1845. 

The life and character of Daniel Boone have been 
strangely misrepresented by fictitious narratives; and in 
no respect more than in conveying the impression that he 
was a moody, unsocial misanthrope, and retreated to the 
woods as society followed on his trail. Boone had social 
feelings and attachments to home, notwithstanding his 
long periods of absence from his family, and solitary ram- 
blings in the wilderness of Kentucky. It was not without 
object or motive that he spent two years in roaming and 
hunting in the wilds of the West. He was the confiden- 
tial agent of Henderson & Company, sent out to explore 
the country, preparatory to an extensive purchase from 
the Cherokees, who claimed the country south of the Ken- 
tucky river. This fact was unknown to Marshall, Butler, 
and other authors on Kentucky history. Judge Hall in 
his ‘‘ Sketches of the West,” incidentally notices the fact, 
which he gathered from the ‘‘ Henderson papers ;’’ and 
the late Judge Haywood, who was well acquainted with 
the subject, confirms it. Additional evidence is derived 
from the fact that Boone, after his return, was employed 
by the Company, and led the first band of settlers, erected 
the fort of Boonesborough, and removed his family there, 
and became a partner in the enterprise. 

This circumstance removes a difficulty in the life of the 
old pioneer, hitherto mysterious. That he possessed many 
estimable qualities is known to the writer from personal 
acquaintance, and the testimony of many of his associates. 
That he had some singular notions touching his final rest- 
ing place, will appear from the following facts, found in 
his biography.* While on a hunting excursion, after his 
removal to Upper Louisiana, as Missouri was called,— 
along the waters of the Osage river, with a negro boy for 
a camp keeper, he was taken sick and Jay confined in his 
camp for several days. ‘The pack-horses were hobbled 
out on the “range.”” On a pleasant, delightful day, after 
a period of stormy weather, Boone felt able to walk out. 


¥ . 





* Library of American Biography, by Dr. Sparks, vol. xxiii. 
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With his staff, (for he was quite feeble,) he took the boy 
to the summit of a knoll, and marked out the ground in 
shape and size of a grave, and then with great delibera- 
tion, gave the following directions, in the event of his de- 
cease. He instructed the boy to wash and lay his body 
straight, wrapped up in one of the cleanest blankets; to 
construct a kind of wooden shovel, and with that instru- 
ment and the hatchet to dig a grave exactly as he had 
marked out; to drag his body to the place and deposit it 
in the grave, which he was directed to fill up, placin 
posts at the head and foot. Poles were to be placed ceiad 
and over the surface, as is customary in the rude cemete- 
ries of the frontiers ; the trees to be marked, so that the place 
might readily be found by his friends; the horses were to 
be caught; the blankets, camp equipage, and peltry gath- 
ered up; with some special directions about the old rifle. 
Various messages were to be remembered and reported to 
the family. All these directions were given, as the boy 
afterwards reported, with entire calmness, as if he was 
giving instructions about ordinary business. 

Many years before his death, he selected a romantic 
spot on a ridge near his residence, that, when the inter- 
vening forest was cleared away, would overlook a wide 
expanse of the Missouri river. Here, in 1813, he deposit- 
ed the remains of his wife—the companion of his pilgrim- 
age for half a century; and gave special directions to his 
children and friends in reference to his own interment. 
He had a coffin prepared for the reception of his body, 
which was kept in the cabin where he resided and lodged 
for several years.* And when age had enfeebled his 
once athletic frame, he would employ a companion to ac- 
company him in his hunting excursions, whom he bound 
by a written contract to take care of him, and should death 
overtake him in the wilderness, to bring his body to the 
family burying-place. Do these facts indicate the feelings 
of a moody, wnsocial misanthropist ? 

Colonel Boone had left Kentucky in consequence of the 





* The story told by Mr. Flint, whose “ Life of Daniel Boone,” is an entertain- 
ing fiction, and perpetuated in the National Portrait Gallery, that he was found 
dead at a salt lick, in the sammer of 1818, originated in an Ohio newspaper, and 
was contradicted at the time in the Missouri Gazette. The writer told the old 
sang a few months after, what the newspapers said about him, who in good 

umor remarked, “I have teld many a big story, but would not have believed 
that if I had told it myself.” 
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operation of the land laws of that Commonwealth, enacted 
when it was a part of Virginia, by which he lost every 
tract of land he had located, from defective titles. The 
law that prescribed the mode of entering lands was vague 
and defective, and its administration by the commission- 
ers was more so. Boone loved simple justice, was honest 
in all his engagements, and thought that all others, in- 
cluding the government, should act towards him on the 
same principles of natural equity. 

“The old hunter employed counsel, attended courts 
from term to term, and listened to the quibbles of the law- 
yers; but on account of imperfect entries and legal flaws, 
he was ejected from the land he had so resolutely defended 
in the perilous times of savage invasion. After the vigor 
of life was spent, he found himself not the legal owner or 
possessor of a single acre of the vast and rich country he 
had so fully explored.” 

No wonder he became disgusted with courts, lawyers 
and land speculators. It was with those feelings, and not 
from any antipathy to society, that he a et Kentucky, 
and sought a home in the country of Upper Louisiana. 
Knowing as we did the feelings of the old hunter touching 
his place of sepulture, it was natural to suppose, could the 
pioneer have sent forth ‘‘a voice from the grave,” it would 
have been in the form of a protest against the action of 
the Legislature of Kentucky in making provision for his 
removal to the cemetery near Frankfort. But our visit to 
the grave removed all objections. It is just such a resting 
place as corresponded with his feelings while living. The 
plateau specially provided for Boone and his wife, is near 
the descent of the bluff, twenty-five yards in diameter, 
surrounded and shaded with sycamore and other forest 
trees. In the rear, and forming a semicircle, is a row of 
rough stones intermixed with dry cedar stumps; the in- 
terstices filled with virgin soil, and decorated with native 
herbage and shrubbery. Surrounding this happy imitation 
of mountain scenery, where Boone first pitched his camp, 
on the head waters of the Kentucky, are patches of cane, 
buffalo grass, the wild pea, and other forest vegetation, 
growing, apparently, in primitive wildness. On a hori- 
zontal view from the level surface of the plateau, the eye 
overlooks entirely the highly cultivated vale and the city 
of Frankfort, some four hundred feet below, and rests on 

VOL. XIlI.—NO. LI. 
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the opposite cliffs, and the picturesque scenery of forest 

and field in the distant perspective. Could Boone awake 

from his deep repose, he would see little that would indi- 

cate modern improvements. Even the passing steamboat, 

with its crowd of passengers, far below, would be undis-- 
covered. The distant landscape, with its alternate light 

and shade, would appear natural. Could he have foreseen 

the delicate and patriotic feeling of Kentucky, his ready 

assent to be placed where he now lies, would have been 

given. 

Fastened to a sycamore tree at the head of his grave, in 
a glass case, is a fragment of beech-wood, with the bark 
remaining, cut from an old tree in the Green river country, 
with this inscription rudely carved in the outer bark— 
‘PD. Boone, 1777.” On the bark of no forest tree will an 
incision retain its original form for the same length of time 
as on that of the beech. Hence it has been customary for 
hunters and explorers to mark their names and the date 
on this species of timber. Many a tree has been found in 
Kentucky with the name of Daniel Boone engraven on its 
trunk. In Warren County, about three miles from Bow- 
ling Green, are the names of a company of hunters, en- 
graven on a single tree, in June, 1775, with several other 
names on the adjacent trees of the same year. 

It was a happy thought in the Legislature of Kentucky, 
and the citizens of Frankfort, as an appropriate consecra- 
tion of their rural cemetery, to remove and re-inter the re- 
mains of Daniel Boone and his wife. ‘The consent of sur- 
viving relatives in Missouri having been obtained, a depu- 
tation visited that State in the summer of 1845, and ob- 
tained the relics. It was fitting that the soil of Kentucky 
should be his final resting place. It was like the beautiful 
and touching manifestation of filial affection shown by 
children to the memory of a beloved parent; and it was 
proper that the generation who share in peace and luxury 
the fruits of his toils, dangers and privations, should deco- 
rate with tokens of high regard, the tomb of their primeval 
patriarch, whose vigorous arm and stout heart protected 
the Commonwealth in its feeblest infancy. The day of 
the consecration of the grounds, and the re-interment of 
the pioneer, will have a place in the chronology of the 
State. An extempore oration was delivered on the occa- 
sion by the Hon. John J. Crittenden. A hymn was given 
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out by the Rev. Mr. Goodale of the Baptist church; a 
prayer offered by Bishop Soule of the Methodist church ; 
closing prayer by Rev. Mr. Bullock of the Presbyterian 
_church, and benediction by Rev. Mr. Fall of the Christian 
church. 

Scarcely a county in the State was without a represen- 
tation on the occasion, and many persons from other States 
in the Great Valley were there to pay the last funeral hon- 
ors to the pioneer of the West. Some of the contempora- 
ries of the great hunter—old as they were—were there, 
and took part in the ceremonies of the occasion. 


‘¢ In the procession, tottering. with extreme age, was the first black 
man that ever trod the soil of Kentucky. And his steps were sustained 
by another, also of African descent, who was the first child of other 
than Indian parents ever born in the Commonwealth, now containing a 
million of souls, and from which have gone out as many more to other 
States and Territories of the Great Central Valley.’’* 


In opposition to every published statement, except the 
biography quoted above, we affirm on careful and thor- 
ough investigation, that the Daniel Boone of whom we 
write—not the Daniel Boone of fictitious notoriety, whom 
the late Mr. Flint killed ata salt lick in 1818, as every 
novelist has a right todo with the creations of his own 
fancy—was born in February, 1735, and died in Missouri, 
September 26, 1820; consequently he was in the eighty- 
sixth year of his age. 

We had read in the days of our boyhood, of Daniel 
Boone, the pioneer of Kentucky, the great hunter and In- 
dian fighter, and fancy had portrayed a rough, uncouth, 
fierce looking specimen of humanity, and of course, at that 
period of life, a fretful and unattractive old man. But on 
our first introduction in December, 1818, the reverse was 
before us. With a high, bold forehead, a little bald, and 
his sitvered locks, white as snow, and a fair and ruddy 
countenance, he exhibited the simplicity of a child. Not 
an irritable expression was heard during repeated inter- 
views. His dress was in frontier fashion, of domestic 
manufacture, coarse but clean; his room was a log cabin, 
but every thing about him denoted the kind of comfort 
which was congenial to his habits and feelings, and 


* Sparks* Biography, vol. xxiii, p. 193. 
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evinced that he enjoyed a happy old age. His eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Callaway, a venerable matron, and a circle 
of affectionate grand-daughters, delighted to administer to 
his wants. ‘To give the reader a correct insight into the 
character of this venerable pioneer, then in his eighty- 
fourth year, we make the following extract from Chapter 
IX, of the biography already quoted. 


‘* Every member of the household appeared to delight in administer- 
ing to his comforts. He was sociable, communicative in replying to 
questions, but not in introducing incidents of his own history. He 
was intelligent, for he had treasured up the experience and observation 
of more than fourscore years. In repeated interviews, every incident 
of his life might have been drawn from his lips; but, veneration being 
the predominant feeling which his presence excited, no more than a 
few brief notes were taken. He spoke feelingly, and with solemnity, 
of being a creature of Providence, ordained by Heaven as a pioneer in 
the wilderness, to advance the civilization and the extension of his 
country. He appeared to have entered into the wilderness with no 
comprehensive views or extensive plans of future improvement; he 
aimed not to Jay the foundations of a state or nation ; but still he pro- 
fessed the belief, that the Almighty had assigned to hima work to 
perform, and that he had only followed the pathway of duty in the 
course he had pursued. He gave no evidence of superstition, mani- 
fested no religious credulity, told of no remarkable dreams and strange 
impressions, as is common with superstitious and illiterate persons, 
but only expressed internal satisfaction, that he had discharged his duty 


* to God and his country by following the direction of Providence. 


‘¢ The impression on the mind of the writer, before personal ac- 
quaintance, that he was moody, unsocial, and desired to shun society 
and civilization, was wholly removed. He was the archetype of the 
better class of western pioneers ; benevolent, kind hearted, liberal, and 
a true philanthropist. ‘That he was rigidly honest, and one of nature’s 
noblemen, is seen in his whole life. He abhorred a mean action, and 
delighted in honesty and truth.* 

** While he acknowledged that he used guile with the Indians, he 
excused it as necessary to counteract their duplicity, but despised in 


* As an illustration of the carelessness and mistakes made by pseudo-philoso- 
phers in such matters, we mention a circumstance said to have occurred, as we 
learned while in Kentucky, concerning Boone’s skull. A phrenologist, anxious 
to preserve a cast of such a noted specimen of humanity, obtained from the com- 
mittee, or some one who had charge of the remains, the cranium (as he suppos- 
ed) of Boone. The cast taken is anything else but the head of the old pioneer. 
It has a small, low forehead, and, according to phrenological laws, exhibits a per- 
son of small intellect and contemptible character. Boone’s forehead was full, 
prominent, and the whole cranium in good proportion—as may be seen repre- 
sented in the portrait gallery of C. Harding, Esq., the distinguished artist, in 
Boston. The portrait was taken but aiew weeks before his death, and was 
drawn to represent him in the meridian of life, but the contour of the head is 
correct. Probably the phrenologist alluded to had a specimen of the head of 
Boone’s wife. 
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them this trait of character. He never delighted in shedding human 
blood, even that of his enemies in war, and avoided it whenever he 
could. 

‘* He was not destitute of religious sentiments, though a large por- 
tion of his life was spent without the influence of the gospel ministry. 
His father was an Episcopalian, and taught his children the rudiments 
of faith and forms of worship used in that church ; yet he retained no 
predilections for that communion. In a general sense, he was a be- 
liever in Christianity as a revelation from God in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, but never joined any church. His habits of mind were contem- 
plative, and he reverenced the Deity in his works. His habits of 
roaming and encamping alone in the forest, doubtless tended to unfold 
this trait of his character. He was strictly moral, temperate and 
chaste.”’ 





To this extract we subjoin another from the address of 
Governor Morehead, delivered at Boonesborough, in 1840, 
on the commemoration of the first settlement of Kentucky. 





‘« The life of Daniel Boone is a forcible example of the powerful in- 
fluence which a single absorbing passion exerts over the destiny of an 
individual. Born with no endowments of intellect to distinguish him 
from the crowd of ordinary men, and possessing no other acquirements 
than a very common education bestowed, he was enabled nevertheless 
to maintain, throughout a long and useful career, a conspicuous rank 
among the most distinguished of his contemporaries ; and the testimo- 
nials of the public gratitude and respect, with which he was honored 
after his death, were such as were never awarded by an intelligent 
people to the undeserving. 

‘* His instrumentality in the settlement of the wilderness, great and 
efficacious as it most unquestionably was, may be traced to other and 
more proximate causes, having their origin in the elements of his own 
peculiar character. He came originally to the wilderness, not to settle 
and subdue it, but to gratify an inordinate passion for adventure and 
discovery ; to hunt the deer and buffalo ; to roam through the woods ; 
to admire the beauties of nature ; in a word, to enjoy the lonely pas- 
times of a hunter’s life, remote from the society of his fellow-men. 

‘* Having chosen it [Kentucky] for his abode, nothing was more 
natural than that he should be willing to risk much to defend it; and 
the peculiar warfare by which the settlements were to be preserved, 
put in requisition precisely such powers of body and mind, as those he 
possessed. He united in an eminent degree, the qualities of shrewd- 
ness, caution and courage, with uncommon muscular strength. He 
was seldom taken by surprise, he never shrunk from danger, nor 
cowered beneath the pressure of exposure and fatigue. 

‘* In every emergency, he was a safe guide and counsellor, because 
his movements were conducted with the utmost circumspection, and 
his judgment and penetration were proverbially acute. Powerless to 
originate plans on a large scale, no individuals could execute with more 
efficiency and success, the designs of others. He took the lead in no 
expedition against the savages; he disclosed no liberal views of policy 
VOL. XIII.—NO. LI. 35* 
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for the protection of the stations ; and yet it is not assuming too much 
to say, that without him, in all probability, the settlements could not 
have been upheld, and the conquest of Kentucky might have been re- 
served for the emigrants of the nineteenth century.”’ 


In the biography already mentioned, page 68, may be 
found the following sketch of the habits of Boone, and the 
nature and importance of his service in the settlements of 
Kentucky, during the period of Indian warfare. 


** To particularize all the services directly and indireetly rendered to 
the settlers, and to emigrants on the road, by this old pioneer, would 
extend this volume beyond its proper dimensions. As dangers thick- 
ened, and appearances grew more alarming, as scouts came in with 
rumors of Indians seen here and there, and as the hardy and bold 
woodsmen sat around their camp-fires, with the loaded rifle at hand, 
rehearsing for the twentieth time, the tale of noble daring, or the hair- 
breadth escape, Boone would sit silent, apparently not heeding the 
conversation, employed in repairing the rents in his hunting shirt and 
leggins, moulding bullets, or cleaning his rifle. Yet the eyes of the 
garrison were upon him. Concerning ‘‘ Indian signs,’’ he was an or- 
acle. Sometimes, with one or two trusty companions, but more fre- 
quently alone, as night closed in, he would steal away noiselessly into 
the woods to reconnoitre the surrounding wilderness ; and in the day 
time stealthily would he creep along, with his trusty rifle resting on 
his arm, ready for the least sign of danger; his keen, piercing eyes 
glancing into every thicket and cane-brake, or watching intently for 
** signs ’’ of the wily enemy. Accustomed to range the country as a 
hunter and a scout, he would frequently meet the approaching travel- 
lers on the road, and pilot them into the settlement, while his rifle sup- 
plied them with provisions. He was ever more ready to aid the com- 
munity. or engage in public services, than to attend to his private in- 
terests.”’ 


And what is here said of Boone may be said of hun- 
dreds of other pioneers in the West. Kindness and hospi- 
tality are cardinal virtues among frontier people. A very 
common notion has been entertained in the old States of 
the east, that the pioneers of the West were a rough, un- 
couth, semi-civilized class; ignorant, indolent, and alto- 
gether unfit to constitute the germ of virtuous society. 
Patriotism there is apt to be alarmed and distressed at the 
extension of new settlements, the scattered situation of the 
people in new countries, and the march of the emigrant 
towards the setting sun. We claim an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the pioneer class; we know their feelings, 
habits, motives of action, and mental and"moral condition. 
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We have seen and been intimate with many who had not 
enjoyed the advantage of “book learning” in early life, 
and yet they were by no means ignorant. ” Their intellect- 
ual and moral faculties have not the slightest resemblance 
to the poor, down-trodden, ignorant masses in the old 
world, or a class that can be found in our large Atlantic 
cities. ‘The successful training of a skilful hunter, or ex- 
pert woodsman, is a species of education, a description of 
mental discipline, differing from that of the school room, 
but not less efficient and successful in giving vigor of mind, 
quickness of apprehension, and habits of close and exact 
observation. Ignorance and imbecility of intellect are as 
infrequent in backwoodsmen, as in any circumstances of 
the social state. ‘To gain the skill of an accomplished 
hunter requires mental capacity, patience, perseverance, 
sagacity, and habits of thinking. Amongst the qualities 
of the frontier class are self-possession, self-control, prompt- 
ness in execution, and knowledge of human nature. 

Though the reverse of all the notions entertained in the 
old States, and by philanthropists and statesmen, we 
maintain the position, on the most unquestionable facts, 
and the experiment of three-fourths of a century, that the 
scattered condition of the population of the new States and 
Territories of the West has been one of the great conserva- 
tive principles of moral virtue. It has been the wise and 
beneficent arrangement of a merciful Providence that the 
immigrants should spread themselves over large districts 
of country. Such a condition of society is productive of 
harmony, equality, social intercourse, kind feelings, and 
almost entire absence of litigation in small matters. Does 
not every one know that in compact cities, families live 
from year to year without the least knowledge of their 
neighbors, from whom they are separated by a twelve-inch 
wall! And the same condition, though in a less degree, 
exists in all compact communities. But in the new coun- 
tries of the West, personal acquaintance and_ social inter- 
course exist for many miles in extent. And the people 
come in contact just often enough to feel an interest in 
each other’s welfare. 

There are some inconveniences in sustaining schools, 
and building up compact religious societies; but we are 
confident far more is gained than lost to the moral welfare 
of the people. Another fact that we ought not to pass 
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over, is, the constant improvement of society as settlements 
grow older, and population becomes more dense. In no 
county or State within our knowledge, has there been any 
deterioration. As the country becomes filled up with in- 
habitants, virtue and intelligence increase. Even the ad- 
ministration of the code of Judge Lynch, which has been 
the temporary resort in a few cases in remote districts, 
where courts and juries could not operate efficiently, has 
had the salutary effect of breaking up combinations of 
lawless men, and been followed with quiet, order and law. 

We have not space in this article to amplify facts; but 
in their existence we cannot be mistaken. In an article 
in process of preparation, and on which we intend to be- 
stow more than ordinary attention, we purpose to elabo- 
rate the elements of Western character, and exhibit the 
progress of civilization and Christianity on this part of the 
American continent. 

J. M. P. 
Rock Spring, Ill., July 15. 





ARTICLE VI. 


CHALMERS’ DAILY SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Hore Biblice Quotidiane. Daily Scripture Readings. 
By the late Tomas Cuatmers, D. D. LL. D. In 
three volumes 12mo. pp. 1326. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1848. 


In these days of bustling excitement, when so many in- 
fluences conspire to lead forth and fix the regards even of 
sober minded disciples of Christ on the external, the ac- 
tive, the far off duties and interests of religion; it cannot 
but be reckoned eminently seasonable that well directed 
and judicious efforts should be put forth to call back our 
thoughts and endeavors to the means requisite for invigor- 
ating the interior and hidden spiritual life. It must be 
admitted that a former generation of Christians excelled 
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us in this respect; while it may be honestly and truthful- 
ly claimed that in our times we may somewhat excel our 
fathers in some other respects. ‘There surely is no real 
incompatibility between the internal and external mani- 
festations of the divine life. As well might it be pretend- 
ed that vigorous, healthy, internal action of all the vital 
functions of the body, would be unfriendly to the putting 
forth of powerful muscular exertions, or to the capability 
of enduring long continued fatigue. As there is a mutual 
sympathy, a reflux action between the internal and exter- 
nal functions of our physical nature, requiring and con- 
stantly tending to their harmonious adjustment; so is it 
emphatically with our moral, spiritual, religious constitu- 
tion. Nor can a disregard to the healthful exercise of 
either the external or internal, for any considerable length 
of time, fail of its legitimate and disastrous results, in the 
dismemberment and mutilation, or the general paralysis 
of Christian vitality. 

Now in all our multiplied improvements, our startling 
discoveries, our daily progress in reform, there can be 
found no adequate substitute for the regular systematic 
reading of the sacred Scriptures, in order to secure our 
spiritual nourishment, that we may grow in grace and in 
knowledge; our spiritual guidance, that in our rapid 
movements we may not err from the good and right ways 
of the Lord; and our spiritual health, that we may be 
neither faint and sickly, nor morbidly affected with spas- 
modic convulsions. ‘The words recorded in the holy book 
of God are spirit and life to the soul; they are our pillar 
of cloud by day and of fire by night; nor are there any 
waters of bitterness in all our journey, which may not be 
healed and sweetened by casting in the boughs and leaves 
of this blessed tree. Children of the pious and bible-lov- 
ing pilgrims as we boast ourselves, can it be needful to il- 
lustrate and confirm, to our own conviction by their pre- 
cious example the priceless and ennobling influences which 
a daily visit to the inspired fountain of light and love fails 
not to cherish ? 

True there are now found in the multiplicity and va- 
ried attractions which the prolific press is daily sending 
forth, a diversion and hindrance to the sacred and sys- 
tematic and daily reading of the holy scriptures. It is 
one of the principal draw ‘packs to our high joy in view 
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of the vast augmentation of good books and periodicals 
in our day, that peradventure some of the careless disci- 
ples may allow them to become the occasion of withdraw- 
ing their minds from the fountain of all good. Still it 
should be remembered that this is by no means a neces- 
sary, perhaps not acommon result. We doubt if the fear 
would be verified by a careful and extensive induction. 
Let the search be widely made, and we have no little con- 
fidence it would be found generally true, that those who 
read the Bible least, are the very individuals who least 
profit by or use the superabundance of good books now 
accessible to them; and on the contrary, those who most 
sedulously avail themselves, not nominally but really, of 
these helps, adjuncts and varied illustrations of God’s 
word, are the very individuals who with honest relish and 
most sacred constancy repair to the living fountain. 

The volumes named at the head of this article are an 
instance and proof of this remark; they will also prove, 
we hope most extensively, a means and excitement to its 
more general verification. How lovely the spectacle of a 
great and world-wide renowned man like Dr. Chalmers, 
after intermeddling with all wisdom, a great mathemati- 
cian like Newton and La Place, a philosopher like Bacon 
or Des Cartes, a controversialist and reformer like Luther 
or Knox, an eloquent pulpit orator stirring the deep 
thoughts and gathering the dense crowds of men, like a 
Bourdaloue or Robert Hall,—to see such a man diligently 
sit down and in the maturity of his mental vigor, amid 
the very opulence of his renown give himself up, pen in 
hand, to the careful daily reading of the Bible, on 
purpose that he might enrich his own soul, and leave the 
secret of his elevation and his excellence as his best and 
richest bequest to his survivors. 

For nearly a third of a century we have been accus- 
tomed to read with profound admiration, and healthful 
excitement the works of Dr. Chalmers. His astronomi- 
cal discourses opened new and sublime vistas of thought 
in our college days; and ever since we have devoured 
with keen zest whatever his versatile pen has sent forth. 
But never has the simplicity of a truly Christian moral 
sublimity so captivated us, as in these volumes, the first 
series of his posthumous works, edited by his son-in-law 
the Rev. Dr. Hanna. We hope to perform an acceptable 
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service to all who read our pages, by making them ac- 
quainted with the origin and nature of this somewhat 
unique contribution to our biblical literature. 

The daily scripture readings of Dr. Chalmers were 
commenced in October 1841 and continued uninterrnpted- 
ly to the day of his death, a period of nearly six years. 
His editor says, ‘‘ go where he might, however he might 
be engaged, each week day* had its few verses read, 
thought over, written upon, forming what he denominat- 
ed Hore Biblice Quotidiane. Not a trace of haste, or of 
the extreme pressure from without, to which he was so 
often subjected, is exhibited in the manuscript of these 
volumes. Instead of being a first copy, written often in 
the midst of a multitude of engagements, they look more 
like the last corrected copy of one who had few other 
tasks to occupy him. His great desire was to take off 
from the sacred page as quick, as fresh, as vivid, and as 
complete an impression as he could—and in using his pen 
to aid in this, his object was far more to secure these bya 
faithful transcript of that impression, than either critically 
to examine, or minutely to describe the mould that made 
it. His own description of these sketches was, that they 
contained his first and readiest thoughts, clothed in what 
to him were the first and readiest words. And yet— 
though both as to thought and expression of such instant 
and easy and natural growth—we have here the mature 
fruits of a whole lifetime’s study of the divine oracles, con- 
ducted by one who tells us more than once that the verse 
in all the Bible most descriptive of his own experience 
is the utterance of Dayid, ‘“‘My soul breaketh for the 
longing that it hath to thy judgments at all times.” 

This sketch of the manner in which these readings 
were composed, will give a tolerably correct idea of their 
character. There is little—too little some mere scholars 
will think—of verbal criticism or its direct results, though 





* On each Sabbath, he pursued essentially a different plan, though with equal 


uniformity. Every Lord’s day he read two entire chapters, one from the Old 

estament and the other from the New, making each the occasion, the starting 
point of a devout meditation; in which without so much regard to the explana- 
tion of the chapter, or even the meaning of its entire scope (as the daily readings 
show), he interwove the feelings and sentiments which at the time were upper- 
most in his mind; and generally rose into the form of a direct address or prayer 
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there is not wanting abundant evidence that a true scrip- 
ture interpreter presides over the entire work. All the 
real difficulties which science has suggested are candidly 
met, though not always technically and minutely dissect- 
ed. But you feel the confidence at each step, that you 
are accompanying one who sees real difficulties and is 
able to remove them—but who does not conjure up fan- 
tasies of objection only to glorify his own skill and shrewd- 
ness in rendering them harmless. He does not, like the 
celebrated commentary of Patrick and Lowth, a century 
and a half earlier—amuse us on the first chapter of Gen- 
esis with the conceit, that when the heavens are mention- 
ed before the earth, in creation, it was to show that God’s 
works are not like ours; for He begins at the top, we at 
the bottom ; that is He first made the fixed stars and all 
beyond them, then this lower world! Nor will you find 
on the seventh chapter of Genesis, in the account of the 
deluge, what Patrick gravely states, that the tops of the 
highest mountains may well have been covered with wa- 
ter “ for there is no mountain above thirty miles high, up- 
right!’ On the contrary Dr. Chalmers from his familiar- 
ity with the ascertained results of scientific investigations, 
becomes a most valuable guide, while humbly taking the 
place only of a companion. ‘The finest touches of natur- 
al feelings are occasionally manifest, and they burst from 
the good man’s heart so naturally, as to win the full sym- 
pathy of the reader. Take this specimen, p. 20 vol. I. 
He had been recording with gratitude, the happy and 
abiding influence on his own mind, made by the picture 
of scripture scenes in his boyhood, and thus breaks forth— 
‘Perhaps when I am mouldering in my coffin, the eye of 
my dear T’ommy [his grandson scarce six years old] may 
light upon this page, and it is possible his recollections may 
accord with my present anticipations—endearing still 
more to him the holy word of God. May it tell with sav- 
ing effect on his conscience, in whatever way it may effect 
his imagination ; and let him so profit by its lessons of 
faith and piety that after a life of Christian usefulness on 
earth we may meet in heaven, and rejoice in the presence 
of our common Father.” 

So again, p. 149, where the first commandment with 
promise had been under consideration, his heart finds ut- 
terance in these words—‘‘I cannot now pray that God 
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would help me to honor my parents, no longer upon earth ; 
but forgive, O Lord, all the disobedience and dishonor I 
have ever been guilty of towards them. I have much 
here to confess and to deplore; and do help me, O God, 
so to walk before my children, as to be worthy of a pa- 
rent’s honor from them.”’ 

Scarcely less pleasing or instructive are the constantly 
recurring evidences of unaffected humility in the writer of 
these notes; as when he says, p. 22, ‘‘I have never en- 
tered much on the study of scripture characters—though 
I doubt not much might be gathered this way;”’ again, 
p. 127, correcting in one place what he had erroneously 
stated in a former one, and keeping both the error and 
the correction on record. So when he very often says, in 
reference to some unexplained point, “‘ we do not know’’— 
when the temerity of many a rash adventurer would as- 
sume to make all plain: when also, he puts down things 
which one would desire to know, questions of a correla- 
tive character growing out of the geography, natural his- 
tory, or customs of the ancient nations. For instance, he 
says in the notes on Exodus, ninth chapter, ‘‘ I should like 
to know the present crops of Egypt; and if there still 
grow there flax and barley and rye; and if the barley be 
in the ear and the flax bolled, ere the wheat and rye are 
grown up.” 

The manner in which true philosophy rebukes the sneers 
of infidelity is seen on p. 23. The Dr. says he recollects 
‘‘an infidel jest of Voltaire’s on the insignificance of the 
district of Judea—from whence he would insinuate how 
unlikely it is that a place so limited should have been the 
theatre of transactions and events which, if authentic, are 
far the most important that ever took place for the desti- 
nies of ourspecies. ‘There is something in our view high- 
ly unphilosophical in such an observation—as if the same 
play of essential interests and feelings, and the same man- 
ifestation of highest principle, the same lessons, the same 
moral, could not be as effectually exhibited within the lim- 
its of a narrow as within those of the widest materialism. 
There is no country which, apart from revelation, has be- 
queathed greater examples, or done more for the civiliza- 
tion of our race, than ancient Greece. Yet look to the 
smallness of its territory, and see how all that is greatest 
and most imposing in secular history, was condensed there 
VOL. XIII.—NO. LI. 
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within a space far more contracted than was the land of 
Judea.” 

In the narrative of God’s judgments on Pharaoh and 
his hosts in the Red Sea—he says pertinently, as we think 
—‘*] am unwilling to weaken the effect of this sublime 
though simple narrative, by any attempt at a minute ex- 
planation of it.” How many of God’s stupendous acts 
both of mercy and judgment have been frittered away, and 
their moral force abated or annihilated, by such anato- 
mizing. 

Still the reverence you here meet with, is at the farthest 
possible remove from superstitious acquiesence. Note the 
freedom, quite untrammelled, of his remark on the very 
next page, as follows; ‘‘ 1 always feel a recoil when I read 
of women sharing in any exultation over an event where 
death is involved ; nor can I escape from this feeling, when 
Miriam and her female attendants are set before me, danc- 
ing over the destruction of the Egyptians, whose dead bo- 
dies had been cast upon the sea shore.’’ Similar freedom 
is evinced in the remarks on the coarseness of many of 
the patriarchs. 

We copy for their inherent worth and present relevan- 
cy, a few sentences from the notes on the beginning of 
Exodus xxi. ‘It were well if a civilian or jurist would 
make a study of these judgments; and estimate, on the 
principles of natural law, the wisdom of the Mosaic code. 
Certain of the prescribed observances might mitigate some- 
what the peremptory and decided way in which reformers 
of various classes would urge forward their peculiar dog- 
mata. ‘The passage before us would, on the subject of 
slavery, make me willingly concede a compensation to 
masters on the abolition of it. But I would not plead 
these directions as a sanction for slavery, any more than 
I would plead them as a sanction for bigamy. We must 
not forget that Judaism was confessedly to a certain ex- 
tent a system of accommodation, when certain indulgences 
were granted to its disciples, because of the hardness of 
their hearts—certain practices which God winked at, but 
which from the beginning were not so. ‘I'he moral ad- 
ministration of God seems a progressive one, on the low- 
er stages of which a preparation 1s carried forward for its 
higher stages.’ Again he says, “I would allow greater 
weight to the authority of the Mosaic code in the matter 
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of capital punishment than in the matter of slavery, and 
think it might serve to check and qualify the ultraism of 
those who denounce these altogether, when they read, 
in the passage before us, of the infliction of death for sev- 
eral offences, and further read of the magistrate in the 
New ‘Testament, that he bears not the sword in vain.” 

Dr. Chalmers, strenuous as he was even to the last, for 
a modified and guarded union of Church and State, yet 
frequently notices with satisfaction, the introduction of the 
voluntary principle in the support of religion, even under 
the Jewish theocracy. Could this great and good man 
have cleared his eyes from the film naturally thrown over 
all pedo-baptists, who so tenaciously adhere to Jewish na- 
tional observances, as illustrative of the very different re- 
lations of a true spiritual church of Christ, built up only 
of lively stones, where natural birth furnishes no claim to 
admission, and the whole constitution proceeds upon the 
obvious principles of voluntary and intelligent personal 
consent of each individual,—he and they would see many 
things clearly which now cause them infinite difficulty. 

It is pleasant to notice the freshness of his early recol- 
lections. Thus on Joshua ii. ‘There are certain juve- 
nile recollections—perhaps of some school books, such as 
the Sacred Dialogues, familiar to me when a Latin school- 
boy, more than half a century ago—which impart a great 
charm to this and similar narratives of the Old ‘Testament. 
There is a certain graphic and picturesque effect which is 
given to the passage before us by the visible things which 
are introduced into it— such as the window and the scar- 
let cord; and then the hazard, and the adventure, and the 
deliverance of Rahab and her relations from the else uni- 
versal destruction, confer all the interest of romance on 
this scripture story.” 

American patriotic feeling cannot but be gratified to see 
this Scotch Doctor denominate Israel’s leader, Joshua, the 
Gen. Washington of his countrymen. But we must not 
multiply these gleanings. A few only of those we had 
marked in the first of the three volumes have been given, 
where all are thickly stored with the amplest variety and 
richness. 

It may be more satisfactory to readers of our pages, who 
have not access to these volumes, to see a specimen or two 
of the unbroken notice of the day’s reading. One from 
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the Psalms and another from Ecclesiastes, we give below, 
more from regard to their brevity, than because of their 
superiority to hundreds of others. 


** Psalm XXIII.—This psalm is one of the most precious gems in the 
church’s treasury of things new and old—written it isthought, by Da- 
vid, after being anointed by Samuel (verse 5), and having had the 
prospect given to him of dwelling in the house of the Lord. O that I 
could realize the peace and the enjoyment which are so beautifully im- 
aged forth in this exquisite ode! What I most pray for and most need, 
is the restoration of my soul. Thou knowest, O God, how liable it is 
to be unhinged by controversy, and led away by the instigations, if 
not laid prostrate under the power of those base and evil affections 
which war against the soul. Recover me, O Lord, from all the snares 
of the devil, and cause me henceforth to walk in charity and holiness, 
even to the end of my days. My death is rapidly approaching—pre- 
pare me, O God, for the encounter. Under the care and keeping of 
him who is the shepherd and bishop of souls, let me fear no evil; 
and let thy goodness and thy mercy follow me to the end.’’ 


‘*Eeclesiastes XI1.—The way ot prolonging that light and life which 
are so pleasant to the soul, is to remember Cour reator here—that he 
in mercy might remember us hereafter. ‘Then follows a most memor- 
able passage from verse I to verse 7. The head, and the arms, and 
the legs, and the eyes, and the teeth, are most elegantly set forth in 
figures. ‘The whitening of the head is represented by the flourishing of 
the almond tree. What I myself most feel is the nervousness of fears 
in the way, and things light as grasshoppers being burdens to me. 
‘ How truly beautiful is verse six—and how decisive of immor- 
tality is verse seven! ‘The great moral of the whole is the vanity of 
this world—if this world indeed be our all; a lesson given forth by 
him who in his time gave many lessons. Let his words be my incite- 
ments to what is right, and let them adhere to me..... The 
‘“* masters ’’ here are the writers of Scripture, all furnished by the same 
Holy Spirit with those truths which it is for ministers to deal forth 
among their congregations. Let the Bible henceforth satisfy me more 
than it has hitherto done, and let me retire from the fatigues and 
cares of authorship. ... . How conclusive are these closing sen- 
tences; and why is it that after the gleams of light which this book 
casts on the doctrine, it should still be doubted whether a future state 
was known in the days of the Old Testament? ”’ 


In the same way with the above, the entire Old Testa- 
ment is gone over in these readings, to the end of Jeremiah. 
Sometimes the portion for the day embraces but a few 
verses, at others an entire chapter. Sometimes the expla- 
nations are pretty full and particular, at others much more 
summary. But you always find much that is eminently 
worthy of prolonged consideration; here, an apt illustra- 
tion, there, a far-reaching and profound principle, and 
every where the pious, devout and holy breathing after 
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more reverent conformity to that infinite unsullied one, 
whose word he loved, whose honor was infinitely dear to 
him, and whose presence and favor we cannot doubt he 
has gone to enjoy forever. 

Having thus fully described the origin and contents of 
these volumes, may we be permitted in the close, to offer 
a suggestion in regard to the most profitable method of 
using them. ‘They are not designed for continuous read- 
ing, nor should they be passed over in haste. Neither are 
they of the class of books which we preserve for frequent 
reference. ‘They belong to another department, which for 
distinction may be called intellectual-devotional ; and the 
best method of employing them to advantage will be found 
to be to peruse one or two of the scripture passages on which 
Chalmers here wrote, then follow with the deliberate peru- 
sal of hisremarks. ‘This may be done with equal profit in 
private, or in the family circle, where the systematic read- 
ing in course of a portion of the divine word, forms each 
day a part of the duties and delights of domestic devotion. 

Often have we had occasion to regret that such reading, 
especially where the Bible has been several times gone 
over, degenerates into an almost lifeless form. To obviate 
this, various plans have been suggested. ‘The most wide- 
ly prevalent, perhaps, is the endeavor briefly to elucidate 
the sense, or draw forth by questions the spirit of what 
has been read, by free oral communications. Many intel- 
ligent heads of families are deterred, however, from mak- 
ing this attempt, from fear of inadequate mental resources, 
to continue through successive months and years its inter- 
est. ‘These volumes seem made on purpose to meet such 
an exigency ; and we cannot doubt that they will be hail- 
ed asa most welcome assistant to family devotion, by 
hundreds and thousands of the Christian families of our 
country and Great Britain. ‘Thus will the pious wishes 
of one of the greatest and best of men be fully realized. 
He being dead will yet speak; his words will cheer, his 
wisdom guide many sons and daughters unto glory. 

We scarcely need add that the publishers have well per- 
formed their part, issuing these excellent volumes not on- 
ly in the soberly attractive style which befits their con- 
tents; put the fine white paper, the large type and the 
open page, make them welcome in the closet’s dim light, 
or to the failing vision of the aged. R. B. 

VOL. XIlI.—NO. LI. 36* 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE EXPIATORY SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 


The Extent of the Atonement, in its Relation to God and 
the Universe. By Taomas W. Jenxyn, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Coward College, London. Second American, 
from the third revised London edition. Boston. Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. 1846. 266 pp. 12mo. 


The Sufferings of Christ. By a Layman. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. New York. Harpers. 


pp 372. 12mo. 1846. 


Tue atoning death of Christ is the great vital fact in 
Christianity. It centres in itself all that is of importance 
to us in the revelation of God to man, in the scheme of 
redemption, and in all God’s purposes of mercy towards 
his sinful creatures. Whatever, therefore, shall awaken 
attention to this stupendous transaction, throw any light 
on its nature and design, or even fix the eye of the church 
and the world more intently upon it—to ascertain its deep 
import—cannot fail to interest the true Christian. It is 
in this light that we have hailed with satisfaction the ap- 
pearance of one of the works, whose title stands at the 
head of this article—‘‘ The Sufferings of Christ, by a 
Layman’’—and marked the interest it has awakened. 
Though we may not be prepared to endorse fully all the 
sentiments the author advances, still less all the reasoning 
by which his conclusions are supported, yet we believe his 
work has attained the object we have suggested. It has 
awakened an interest in the minds of many to inquire 
what was the nature, and what the design of the suffer- 
ings endured by Christ as a sacrifice for our sins. In ex- 
amining these two treatises, it is at once apparent, that 
the one is the work of a theologian, the other of a lawyer. 
They everywhere bear marks of the different.kinds of 
mental training which their authors have received. ‘The 
one analyzes his subject, inquires into the nature of an 
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atonement, the ends it was designed to accomplish, the 
measures necessary to secure its efficiency; and then pro- 
ceeds to show how these ends were answered in the suf- 
ferings and death of Christ. “The other announces at the 
outset, the proposition he intends to establish, and then 
proceeds to make out his case. And in doing this, he 
sometimes presses into his service considerations and texts 
of Scripture which evidently come short of proving his 
proposition. And some of the positions he assumes are, 
to say the least, doubtful, if not altogether untenable. 
Yet we rise from the examination of it, with the convic- 
tion resting upon our minds that it has a groundwork of 
truth. Our authors adopt opposite theories of the atone- 
ment—‘‘ a Layman” taking the commercial, Jenkyn exclu- 
sively the moral, view. ‘The one assumes that there was 
a ransom price to be paid in sufferings for man’s redemp- 
tion—a penalty to be endured—a satisfaction to divine 
justice to be rendered, such as nothing short of the infinite 
agonies of the incarnate Son of God could make. The 
other assumes that the only design of the atonement was 
to produce a moral impression on the minds of God’s in- 
telligent creatures, favorable to virtue and adverse to sin: 
that whatever would do this would answer all the ends 
of divine justice and satisfy its claims, whether there was 
any actually suffering or not. At this point, our two au- 
thors are directly at issue. Says *a Layman,’— 


‘* All the redeemed of every nation, clime and age, were destined 
to the relentless grasp of an undying death. They owed it an amount 
that human arithmetic has no powers to compute. Payment to the ut- 
termost farthing in the sufferings of the transgressors—sufferings as 
ceaseless as the flow of eternity—was to be exacted. ‘Then appeared 
as their Redeemer the second person of the glorious Trinity, clothed in 
the weeds of humanity. He came not to cancel or to mitigate their 
debts without rendering what the eternal Father would deem a full 
equivalent; for that would be to make infinite justice weakly break 
its sword. His mediatorial mission had for its end the substitution of 
his sufferings for theirs. For their spiritual death wasinterposed what 
the Bible calls Ais death. His sufferings had the same awful name 
which would have attached to their sufferings. Nothing short of this 
infinite sacrifice could have satisfied the high and inflexible requi- 
sitions of infinite justice. The redeeming equivalent was death for 
death: the death of the God, for the undying death of the redeemed. 
* * * The redeeming death was not physical death, but an equivalent 
for the untlying death to which the redeemed themselves stood ex- 
posed. What composed the cup of suffering, in Scripture denominat- 
ed death, of which the eternal Son, clothed in flesh, tasted for every 
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man, we know not distinctly, except, that it was filled to the very 
brim with the wrath of Almighty God against sin. The human 
son of the virgin could no more, at least within the brief space of 
mortal life, have drunk this cup than he could have quaffed an ocean 
of liquid fire. But the second person of the Trinity, in the omnipo- 
tence of his might and the infinitude of his pitying grace, drained it, 
as the substitute of sinners, to its very dregs. It was a real, nota fic- 
titious draining of the cup of divine wrath by the redeeming Son.’’ 


This passage .contains the parent thonght from which 
his whole theory springs. It implies the actual substitu- 
tion of the sufferings of Christ for the sufferings of the re- 
deemed. Whether our author would say, as some have 
done, that Christ suffered as much as all the redeemed would 
have suffered to all eternity, he doesnot inform us. ‘This, 
however, is not necessary, on the supposition that he en- 
dured the full penalty of all theirsins. For by this expi- 
ation, sin was arrested in its course, which otherwise, in 
each of the redeemed would have gone on accumulating 
guilt, and thus ever demanding fresh punishment forever. 
The guilt for which atonement must be made in the case 
of each one, is inconceivably less than it would have been, 
had they not been redeemed. Hence, the suffering re- 
quired to expiate it, even in the commercial view, is in- 
conceivably less than they would have endured. Yet it 
is evident that if a full equivalent is to be rendered in 
sufferings for the sins of all the redeemed, no finite being 
could in a limited space pay the mighty debt. It must 
have been Deity incarnate, that endured those agonies 
which atoned for human guilt. 

Jenkyn, on the other hand, defines au atonement to be 
‘an expedient substituted in the place of the literal inflic- 
tion of the threatened penalty, so as to supply to the gov- 
ernment just and good grounds for dispensing favors to 
an offender.” Again, ‘The atonement in the death of 
Christ is not a literal enduring of the identical penalty due 
to the sinner, but it is a provision or an expedient intro- 
duced instead of the literal infliction of the penalty: it is 
the substitution of another course of sufferings, which 
will answer the same purposes in the divine administra- 
tions as the literal execution of the penalty on the offender 
himself.” And he clearly intimates that could any expe- 
dient be devised that would answer this end, even with- 
out any suffering, divine justice would be satisfied. 

Again he says, “ As the infliction of pain is not indis- 
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pensably necessary to the design of punishment, neither 
is it necessary to the design of an atonement.” Again, 
“The substitution of Christ is a measure introduced by 
God as the public organ of moral government on public 
grounds and for public ends; and consequently it did not 
need the infliction of the literal punishment on the substi- 
tute.’ God then in this is acting from motives wholly 
without himself. No intrinsic attributes of his character 
are concerned in it. And if he can appear just—appear 
to abhor sin and to be determined to punish it,—no satis- 
faction to justice is required, in order to his dispensing 
pardon to the guilty; a fictitious atonement, in which no 
sufferings are endured, if the deception is never discover- 
ed, will be of equal avail with a real expiatory offering 
for sin. From this point, there is but a step in reasoning, 
and that not a very unnatural one, to that early heresy in 
the church, that the incarnation, sufferings and death of 
the Son of God were only apparent—a splendid farce en- 
acted in the sight of an intelligent universe, designed to 
move upon the hearts of men; yet‘no real sacrifice for sin 
was ever made. Not that the author carries out his rea- 
soning to this extent. On the contrary, he distinctly 
avows the belief that the sufferings of Christ were real, 

and that they were infinite; in what sense, we shall see 
from the following language : ‘* My hand trembles lest I 
should write a single word or syllable that would convey 
a low idea of the greatness of Christ’s sufferings. The 
sufferings of Christ were indeed infinite, not simply in 
intensity of agony, but as they were the sufferings of a 
person of infinite dignity and worth. Probably the suffer- 
ings of some martyrs may have exceeded his, as far as the 
mere infliction of pain is concerned.” 

Whether this last sentence is calculated to convey that 
‘“‘low idea,” we leave it for our readers to judge. We 
would however suggest the inquiry, whether his view has 
not actually drawn him far away towards the heresy 
to which we have alluded. 

The whole theory seems to us radically defective. It 
is based on the assumption that all suffering for sin is dis- 
ciplinary and not penal—designed to correct, not to pun- 
ish—having in fact no connection with the demerit of sin, 
in thesight of heaven. Here two questions present them- 
selves. First, is punishment for sin merely corrective, or 
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is it penal? Is there anything in sin itself, as it stands 
related to the character of God, that renders it deserving 
of punishment? Is it abhorrent to thedivine nature? Is 
it intrinsically hateful and loathsome? Is there, in a word, 
any such thing as the desert of sin, and a just penalty 
measured by the depth of its guilt? And does the infinite 
justice of God demand the execution of this penalty and 
give to the connection between sin and its deserved pun- 
ishment the force of a law, or is it dependent on mere ex- 
pediency or caprice? For if punishment for sin is merely 
corrective, there is nothing imperative or certain in the 
order of sequence between them. ‘They may follow each 
other, or they may not. Punishment may be dispensed with 
whenever any other measures of reform are found equal- 
ly effective, or ceases entirely when amendment becomes 
hopeless. Then there are two points where it will cease 
to be inflicted—where the sinner becomes purified from 
sin, and where he becomes incorrigibly wicked. ‘There are 
two ways to happiness, that of virtue, and that of con- 
firmed iniquity. We are thus led to the error of Univer- 
salism by a new process of reasoning. For as the path of 
virtue and that of confirmed vice, both end in that moral 
state where punishment is either unnecessary, or unavail- 
ing asa means of correction, both must end equally in 
bliss. And we may expect to find both in heaven, side 
by side, basking equally in the smiles of the divine favor. 
A hypothesis which leads to results so absurd, which so 
utterly confounds all moral distinctions and obliterates the 
line of demarcation between vice and virtue, cannot be 
correct. Sin is intrinsically odious to God; and would, 
if there were no other being in the universe but God and 
the sinner, call forth his righteous displeasure. Divine 
justice and sin are in irreconcilable hostility. It is a 
conflict not of circumstances and relations, but of princi- 
ples, and the wariseternal. It can never cease, till either 
sin is destroyed, or divine justice becomes a nullity. And 
the feeling of abhorrence of sin and determination to pun- 
ish it expressed in the transactions of Calvary is real, in 
the divine mind, and that because it is sin and deserving 
of punishment, and not simply on account of its bearing 
on the government of God and the stability of his throne. 

Secondly, did Christ in the work of atonement assume 
that relation to sin, whereby its demerit and just penalty 
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fell upon him? This Jenkyn denies; this, it appears to 
us, the Bible affirms. The Bible places him in the sinner’s 
stead, with the weight of a world’s guilt resting upon 
him, and enduring the curse of the law in man’s behalf. 
Jenkyn says, ‘ The substitution of Christ was two-fold, a 
substitution of his person instead of the offender’s, and a 
substitution of his sufferings instead of their punishment. 
This substitution of sufferings excludes the idea of a lite- 
ral infliction upon the substitute of the identical penalty 
due to the offender.”’ It does, indeed, and amounts in fact 
to no substitution at all. For according to this. theory 
Christ never stands in the sinner’s place to bear the curse 
of the law for him,—to drink the cup of trembling which 
his sins had filled—to receive into his own heart the sword 
of divine justice that was ready to drink the blood of the 
sinner. 

But the Bible says nothing of this substitution of suf- 
ferings, but only of the sufferer. ‘‘ He was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him, and by his stripes 
we are healed. All we, like sheep, have gone astray, and 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” ‘There 
is an evident discrepancy between the language of the 
Bible, and that of our author. The Bible says, “he 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree.”” Jenkyn says, 
‘* No, he only suffered a commuted sentence, that bore 
no proportion to the desert of sin.” The Bible says, ‘‘ He 
delivered us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us.” Jenkyn denies that he ever endured the 
curse due to human guilt. We are obliged to take the 
side of divine revelation, and believe that ‘‘ he was made 
sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.” And, as we are treated 
as if righteous, on account of his atoning merits, so he 
was treated as if a sinner, on account of our iniquities. 
The imputation of our sins to Christ and of his atoning 
merits to us are everywhere in the Bible represented as 
reciprocal. And if we, by the imputation of his right- 
eousness to us, are brought into the same relation to di- 
vine justice as he himself sustains, then he, by the impu- 
tation of our sins, is bronght into the same relation to di- 
vine justice that we sustained. He is brought where the 
sword of divine vengeance overtakes him and drinks his 
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heart’s blood; and he suffers the death that was the pen- 
alty of sin. ‘To make his expiatory death anything short 
of this, it seems to us must involve principles that will 
prove fatal tothe whole evangelical theory. It lowers the 
work of expiation, and with it the loathsomeness of sin 
in God’s estimation, and subverts the very pillars of the 
Christian faith. 

This view alone can account for those appailing mental 
agonies which caused the Son of God to start back in dis- 
may, and pray that if it were possible the cup might pass 
from him. ‘This alone accounts for those hidings of his 
Father’s face which extorted from him the despairing cry, 
‘* My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” What 
though we may be unable to fathom all the deep mystery 
that it involves? Shall we, therefore, on account of sup- 
posed difficulties which after all may exist only in our 
imperfect views and conceptions, set aside from their ob- 
vious import a whole class of the most important passages 
of Scripture? It is hardly modest, to say the least. 

But if Christ did actually endure the penalty due to 
the sinner, it seems hardly conceivable that humanity 
alone could sustain the mighty load. True, we have no 
scales by which to weigh the demerit of sin, or the value 
of the mere human sufferings of a being thus related to di- 
vinity. We must leave both to be weighed in the scales 
of infinite justice. But the disparity is so obvious that 
we find it difficult to believe that Jesus paid the full ran- 
som price of human guilt in expiatory sufferings, and yet 
that his human nature alone participated in those suffer- 
ings. But here we are met by the prevalent theory of 
the divine impassibility. We are told that all those pas- 
sages of Scripture that speak of God as the subject of any 
emotion are mere anthropopatheia—figurative expressions, 
which refer to the aspect of the divine dispensations and 
their effects upon the offender, and never to the proper- 
ties, affections and dispositions of the divine nature; that 
no such emotions ever existed in the divine mind. But 
here we must be permitted to inquire, whether this lifeless 
abstraction, this cold, passionless embodiment of a few 
attributes, is the God of the Bible? Is not this impassi- 
ble Deity, the God of the Stoical Philosophy, rather than 
of the Christian Scriptures?) The Bible represents God 
not as a lifeless abstraction, a mere ideal conception, or an 
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inert essence, employing certain conceivable attributes, 
but as a living God, a fountain of living energies and liv- 
ing emotions. 'T his theory takes away the living God of 
the Bible and substitutes in his stead the lifeless ideal one 
of a heathen philosophy. It strips Jehovah of al! his liv- 
ing attributes, and the Christian Scriptures of all their 
living import. What does the Bible asa revelation of 
God to man become, when you have converted all those 
passages that reveal the heart of Deity, into figures of 
speech, that convey uo real meaning? What better than 
the cold speculations of Plato or Confucius? It takes 
away what is distinctive in the gospel of Christ. When 
we have wandered over the dark mazes of heathen my- 
thology and the spirit finds no rest—no God that concerns 
himself with the affairs of men, orcan feel for their wants 
and woes, we turn instinctively to the cross of Christ and 
say,—‘ Surely here we have found the heart of Deity. It 
beats warm with compassion for us! It sympathises in 
our sorrows. It commends its love to us ‘in that, while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us.”’ But the im- 
passible theory steps in and repulses us even here. It tells 
us that it is the man alone that was sacrificed and that 
suffered for us:—that in all that transaction, the Deity 
remained unmoved, encased in his own impassibility. 
Where, we ask then, are we to find a heart that beats in 
sympathy with the Universe, if we are thus driven back, 
even from the foot of Calvary? But it is objected, that 
“it implies an imperfection in the divine nature, to sup- 
pose it capable of suffering.” Were it exposed to accident 
or involuntary suffering, it would. But does it, to be ca- 
pable of taking it voluntarily upon itself, and that for ends 
infinitely worthy and desirable? W hat views have we 
of the perfection of the divine nature? Should we call it 
the perfection of human nature, to exist in a state of pure 
intellection, incapable of exercising any emotion? How- 
ever pure and bright that intellectual existence might be, 
we should regard it Jittle less than a moral monster, defi- 
cient in the most essential attributes of humanity. And 
why insist, as essential to the perfection of the divine na- 
ture, upon ‘what would be regarded as the greatest defi- 
ciency in human nature? But if Deity is susceptible of 
any emotion, why not of voluntary suffering, prompted by 
infinite compassion for his suffering creatures? Still it is 
VOL. XIII.—NO. LI. 37 
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urged, that a susceptibility of suffering is inconsistent with 
his infinite beatitude. But are we sure that we have as- 
certained with certainty in what his infinite beatitude 
consists? Are the elements of perfect blessedness so clearly 
defined, that we can pronounce with assurance that a sus- 
ceptibility of voluntary suffering is inconsistent with it? 
Are we sure that there can be no perfect bliss but in the 
dreainy insensibility of the fabled gods of India? Is the 
Budhist then right, in seeking annihilation as the only 
supreme good? Is not the highest human bliss always 
connected with the liveliest sensibilities, and the greatest 
susceptibility of suffering? And may not the infinite be- 
atitude of God depend upon his infinite susceptibility of 
emotion ? 

Sull, the question as to the actual participation of di- 
vinity in the expiatory snfferings of the cross must depend 
for its solution upon another, viz. What are we to under- 
stand by the person of Christ? Was the human nature 
of Christ capable of any such suffering as the prevalent 
theory supposes? What was the nature of the union be- 
tween the human and divine in his person? Was it such 
as to leave to each still a separate consciousness—a sepa- 
rate power of action and suffering? or did they become 
really one, with but one distinct consciousness? In other 
words, was he one person, Deity incarnate :—or two, a 
God and a man, dwelling in one tabernacle, yet feeling and 
acting separately ? If the former be the fact, it is impos- 
sible to separate the two natures in the article of suffering. 
It was the Christ, the God-man in his united natures, that 
suffered! It could neither be the one nature nor the other 
separately, without dissolving the union and destroying the 
personal identity. This we believe is the correct view of 
the subject. The other hypothesis seems to us so foreign 
to all the representations of Scripture, that it is difficult to 
reconcile them. What intimation is there, that the two 
natures ever here existed or acted separately and that he 
performed this act, as a man, that, as a God?—that as a 
man he wept, prayed, and suffered for sin? as a God, he 
raised the dead and stilled the tempest, while on earth, 
and is now adored in heaven as the ‘‘ Lamb that was 
slain?’ In many passages the transition must be so sud- 
den, so unnatural, and so unwarranted by anything in the 
connection that it seems to us wholly inadmissible. Take 
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for instance, one striking passage—Christ Jesus, ‘“‘ who 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God; but made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of sinful flesh. And being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.” If we ask who it 
was that took upon him the form of a servant and was 
made in the likeness of sinful flesh, all answer, the eternal 
Son, who thought it not robbery to be equal with God! 
If it is asked, who “ became obedient unto death ?’—must 
we answer, Not he, but the human son of the virgin, with 
whom he tabernacled while on earth ? 

Again, what was the work for which Deity became in- 
carnate? Wasit to reveal truth? Was it to set an ex- 
ample to his followers? Or was it to work miracles? All 
these might have been accomplished without the incarna- 
tion. Was not the work of atonement, that especially for 
which God was manifested in the flesh? Jesus says, as 
he draws near to the scene of his sufferings, ‘“‘ Father, save 
me from this hour, but for this cause came I[ unto this 
hour.’ And the whole tenor of Scripture represents the 
cross as the point where all the purposes of God in the in- 
carnation, centre. Hecame to take away sin “ by the 
sacrifice of himself.” But to what purpose was the union 
of human and divine in his person, if at the very point 
where Deity was needed to sustain the mighty load of a 
world’s guilt, it retired and left the humanity alone in 
its weakness to grapple single-handed with the Prince of 
darkness, and bear alone the intolerable burden? Why 
was Deity made incarnate for the purpose of making ex- 
piation for sin, if Deity could not participate in the work 
of expiation? Ta the absence of any such intimation of 
Scripture, is it not assumiug much to affirm, that a separa- 
tion took place at the cross, and that in the sufferi ings of Cal- 
vary humanity alone was involved? ‘The humiliation of 
becoming incarnate—‘“ made in the likeness of sinful flesh,” 
and being exposed to the scorn and derision of men, was 
no inconsiderable ingredient in the cup of suffering, which 
Christ was called to drink. And from this, Divinity cer- 
tainly was not exempt! ‘The various sufferings of this 
life, hunger, thirst, fatigue, etc., were not incompatible 
with the constitution of that complex being; the whole 
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Christ was subjected to them; the human was not dis- 
severed from the divine for the sake of enduring them. 
Why then suppose such a separation in the sufferings of 
death? Nor does this involve any insurmountable diffi- 
culty, even on the supposition that Deity, as a pure es- 
sence, is incapable of suffering. Who does not know that 
the union of diverse natures, often develops powers and 
susceptibilities that neither possessed separately? It is 
so in nature. ‘The chemical combination of different ele- 
ments results in a substance with qualities altogether un- 
like what either of its constituent elements possessed. So 
the union of mind and matter in the human constitution 
gives rise to a new class of powers and susceptibilities that 
neither a wholly material nor a wholly spiritual nature 
could possess. ‘The union of the human and the divine 
in the person of Jesus Christ resulted in a nature wholly 
unique, with susceptibilities altogether its own, different 
from any other being in theuniverse. And in that nature 
were there not susceptibilities of suffering, such as belong 
to no other being? Why not then suppose the sufferings 
of Calvary were unique in their kind ?—not the sufferings 
of a man—not the suffezings of a God; but of that com- 


plex being, the God-man; the Mediator—the sacrificial 
victim prepared from eternity—-the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world ?—sufferings such as no being in 
the universe could endure, save that mysterious union of 
human and divine—‘: God manifest in the flesh.” 

E. G. S. 
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The Genius of Scotland ; or, Sketches of Scottish Sce- 
nery, Literature and Religion. By Rev. Rosert Turn- 
BULL. Fourth Edition. New York, Robert Carter. 1848. 
pp. 379. 12mo. 


Tue name of Scotland suggests thoughts replete with 
interest. Its history, political and religious, its literary 
merit, and its geographical character conspire to render it 
renowned. ‘The story of the old covenanters is identified 
With its rocks, and glens, and mountains. ‘Theeye of the 
traveller, fastens almost with a superstitious reverence 
upon ravine and ruin, cave and crag, and by the aid of a 
little imagination makes them vocal again with prayer, or 
wakes their echoes with the music of devout praise. Every 
sweetly gliding stream and castellated summit has, if not 
its mythological divinity, its literary or its sacred associa- 
tions. ‘lhe names or the deeds of departed worthies, the 
sufferings of Christians, the achievemeuts of warriors, the 
history of contests, are enshrined in every part of its terri- 
tory. ‘Though in many portions its soil is bleak and bar- 
ren, it may be said of Scotland emphatically, as it has 
been said of New England, that it raises men. It has pro- 
duced, without doubt, its proper proportion of rogues and 
sinners. ‘To have been born under the sky of Scotland is 
no guaranty for a man’s virtue or knowledge. ‘The life of 
such a man as Alexander Selkirk, shows that the wicked 
peculiarities of the race were not wanting, even among 
some who were nursed among the Scotch Presbyterians 
of the straitest sect. Still the fame of their strictness and 
integrity, their faithful religious training, and their devout 
piety, is world-wide. Wherever they are scattered, the 
national patronymic isa security, in general, for upright- 
ness and truth, for the knowledge of religious things and 
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respect for them, as well as for honesty, sobriety, good 
order and common sense. 

The general diffusion of education and development in 
Scotland owes its high excellence in great part to a sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical instruction, extending to the in- 
dividuals of every family; this system is admirably de- 
signed, and faithfully carried out by an efficient and 
indefatigable ministry. A child of any rank in life, un- 
acquainted with the catechism, would be regarded as 
scarcely less than a moral monster. So true is this that, 
as a recent anecdote informs us, a gentleman much annoy- 
ed by beggars who pretended to be Scotchmen, but proved 
to be impostors, determined to test all future applicants, 
by requiring them to answer verbatim the first question 
of the Assembly’s Catechism ;—rightly judging that a 
veritable Scotchman would have drunk in that form of 
sound doctrine with his mother’s milk. Hence it is that 
when, in their migrations, any of them become members 
of our churches, we generally find them well instructed, 
consistent and steadfast. 

Besides the general diffusion of knowledge which pre- 
vails among the people, there are many names, which, in 
various departments, have risen to high distinction. ‘There 
is scarcely an art or science which does not number some 
important contributors among the Scotch. And especially 
do metaphysical philosophy and general literature ac- 
knowledge among them some of the brightest ornaments. 
The strains of some of the poets of Scotland have rarely 
been excelled; their deep and gushing feeling, never. The 
race of her gifted poets has also been a numerous one. 
How many of their names are delivered to an imperisha- 
ble fame. It was for Scotland to introduce a new era in 
the domains of fiction, setting aside the false, the mon- 
strous and the absurd, and substituting for it the natural, 
reared on an elementary basisof truth. Her divines stand 
on a proud eminence; and, especially in the Free Church 
movement, they have shown themselves, in their ideas of 
religious liberty, as well as in their ability in other re- 
spects, in advance of most of their southern neighbors. 

The volume of Mr. Turnbull is a very interesting and 
readable one. Being himself a native of Scotland and 
perfectly familiar with the scenes he describes, he writes 
con amore. Ina graphic and lively manuer he conducts 
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us from one scene to another, under the guise of travelling 
companions. He describes places which have an interest 
in a historical, geographical, or other point of view, gives 
sketches of the life of distinguished men, presents striking 
specimens of literature, and intermingles occasionally 
thoughts of his own, amply establishing his character as 
well as a man of taste and of letters, as a Christian. Mr. 
‘Turnbull writes in an easy and happy style; and in this, 
as well as in his other productions, he has done honor to 
himself, and deserved the thanks of the Christian public 
and the lovers of elegant literature. 

The present volume has so much variety, that readers 
of almost all classes may find pleasure in its perusal ; and 
readers of various tastes will find their gratification from 
different parts of the book. ‘To our own mind the more 
attractive portions are the biographical ones, and those 
which relate especially to Scottish literature. In these 
departments Mr. ‘T’. has condensed an amount of vari- 
ous information, not elsewhere to be met with in so 
short a compass. So full are his notes of the poetry of 
Scotland, ancient and modern, that a general reader, hav- 
ing no other source of knowledge on this topic, would gain 
a very iolerable view of the whole. 

Mr. Turnbull remarks that the population of Scotland 
is ‘over two millions and a half, and is gradually in- 
creasing, though the people, like those of New England, 
are greatly given to migration, and may be found in every 
part of the world.” The following is his estimate of the 
national character of the people. 


‘¢ While the people are characteristically cautious and slow, ‘ look- 
ing before they leap,’ to quote one of their favorite proverbs, they are 
bold and enterprising, and thus leap long and successfully. Few na- 
tions have accomplished so much in literature or trade, in science or 
the arts of industry. Their highest distinction, however, consists in 
their spirit of love and fealty, their leal-heartedness, their contempt of 
sham, their passionate love of freedom, their zeal for God and the truth. 
Obstinate and wrong-headed at times, characteristically dogmatic, and 
perhaps a little intolerant, their very faults lean to virtue’s side, and 
go to the support of goodness. Their punctiliousness and pride, their 
dogged adherence to what they conceive to be right, and their vehe- 
ment mode of defending it constitute the rough and prickly bark which 
defends the precious tree. One thing is certain, they are transparent 
as daylight, and honest as their own heathy hills. 

‘*T hey are preéminently a religious people, protestant to the backbone, 
occasionally rough and impetuous in the expression of their opinions, 
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but never formal, never indecorous. A profound enthusiasm, border- 
ing on fanaticism, a passionate, though not boisterous or canting devo- 
tion, a fine sense of the grand and beautiful, intermingled with a keen 
conscientiousness, an ardent love of freedom, with a boundless trust in 
God, form the great elements of their religious life. ‘Their theology is 
chiefly Calvinistic, apparently philosophical and dogmatic, but rather 
less so than popular and practical.”’ 


In the Highlands of Scotland, the people seem to live in 
a style of more primitive simplicity than in the Lowlands, 
or south of Scotland. ‘‘ In the more remote and northern 
regions of the Highlands and in most of the Scottish isles, 
the Gaelic or Erse, a primitive and energetic tongue, some- 
what akin to the Welsh or Irish, is spoken by a majority 
of the inhabitants. The literature of the Gaelic is exceed- 
ingly limited, confined chiefiy to ballads, old songs and 
traditionary stories.’ It were to be wished that some ef- 
ficient attention might be given to this ancient tongue, to 
preserve its remnants for the purposes of philology, before 
its traces shall have faded away. 

One of the striking peculiarities of Scotland, particularly 
of the cities and large towns, is the amount expended on 
charitable institutions, for the promotion of learning and 
for the care of the sick. These are among the blessings 
of a Christian civilization. And in a country so distin- 
guished by the diffusion of a religious spirit and by reve- 
rence for the word of God, we can easily see the ground 
of such institutions. In the course of his description of 
Edinburgh, Mr. 'T. gives the following account of George 
Heriot’s Hospital— 


‘*__one of the proudest monuments of the city, and one of the most 
beautiful symbols of its peaceful prosperity. It was founded by the 
rich and benevolent George Heriot, jeweller to King James the Sixth, 
‘ Jingling Geordy,’ as he is quaintly termed in the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ 
It is of vast extent, and presents a good specimen of the mixed style of 
architecture prev alent in the days of Queen Mary. The object of this 
noble institution is the maintenance and education of poor and father- 
less boys, or of boys in indigent circumstances, ‘ freemen’s sons of the 
town of Edinburgh.’ Of these, one hundred and eighty receive am- 
ple board and education within its walls. By this means they are tho- 
roughly prepared for the active business of life, each receiving at his 
dismissal a Bible, and other useful books, with two suits of clothes 
chosen by himself. ‘Those going out as apprentices are allowed $50 
per annum for five years, and $25 at the termination of their appren- 
ticeship. Boys of superior scholarship are permitted to stay longer in 
the institution, and are fitted for college. For this purpose they re- 
ceive $150 per annum, for four years. Connected with this institu- 
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tion are seven free schools in the different parishes of the city, for the 
support of which its surplus funds are applied. In these, upwards of 
two thousand children receive a good common school education. The 
girls, in addition to the ordinary branches, are taught knitting and 
sewing. 

‘In addition to these provisions for the education of the poor, there 
are also ten ‘ bursaries,’ or university scholarships, open to the compe- 
tion of young men not connected with the institution. The successful 
candidates receive $100 per annum for four years. No wonder that 
Sir Walter Scott felt authorized to put into the mouth of the princely 
founder of these charities the striking sentiment, ‘1 think mine own 
estate and memory, as | shall order it, has a fair chance of outliving 
those of greater men.’ 

** Edinburgh abounds in charitable hospitals, and particularly in free 
educational institutions, in the support of which the citizens evince a 
laudable enthusiasm. Thus, for example, we have Watson's hospital, 
the Merchant Maiden’s Hospital, the ‘Trades’ Maiden Hospital, Trini- 
ty College Hospital, Cauvin’s Hospital, a little out of the city ; Gilles- 
pie’s Hospital, Donaldson’s Hospital, Chalmers’s Hospital, the House 
of Refuge, the House of Industry, the Strangers’ Friend Society, the 
Institution for the Relief of poor old Men, and another for the Relief 
of indigent old Women, and many others.’ 


These various names, brought together, give us a pleas- 
ing idea of the provisions furnished by Edinburgh for the 


charitable aid of the needy. Such institutions, together 
with the general diffusion of the means of education by 
means of free and other schools, are the glory of a nation. 
But though Edinburgh stands so high in this respect, we 
apprehend that Boston, if not also other cities and towns 
on the American continent, would be found, on ingniry, 
to excel her. We find in the list of Societies for various 
purposes in Boston in the Boston Almanac for 1842,—the ' 
latest information within our reach,—the sum total, 106: 
of these, 17 are religious; 3 educational; 19 literary ; 49 
charitable; and 18 miscellaneous. If we compare the 
two cities ‘together, in respect to age, wealth, facilities, 
population, etc., we feel that the result will ‘be highly 
creditable to the city of the new world. In its system of 
free schools, we are confident that no city or town in the 
British isles can compare with it. 

Edinburgh contains numerous objects of interest. Not 
the least important of them is its learned institutions and 
learned men. We quote Mr. 'T.’s account of the Edin- 
burgh University: 
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‘¢ We will now reénter High Street, and thence turn at right angles 
into South Bridge Street, and proceed to the University. It is a large 
and imposing structure, but fails to produce its proper impression from 
the circumstance of being wedged in among such a mass of other 
buildings. We enter by a magnificent portico on the right, supported 
by Doric columns, twenty-six feet in height, each formed of a single 
block of stone, and find ourselves in a spacious quadrangular court, 
surrounded by the various college edifices. ‘The buildings are of free- 
stone, beautifully polished, and of recent erection, the old buildings, 
which were unsightly and incommodious, having been taken down to 
make way for this elegant and spacious structure. The University it- 
self was founded by King James the Sixth, in the year 1582, and has 
enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity to the present time. The average 
number of students is from ten to twelve hundred. The Rev. Dr. Lee, 
one of the most amiable and learned men, is at present principal of the 
University, and the various chairs are filled by gentlemen of distin- 
guished talents. ‘The students are not resident within the college, but 
choose their boarding houses at pleasure, in any part ofthe city. They 
are not distinguished, as at Glasgow and Oxford, by any peculiar 
badge ; are of all ages, and enjoy the liberty of selecting the classes 
which they attend. Those, however, who take degrees, are required 
to attend a particular course; bat this is not done by more than one 
half or at most two thirds of the students. ‘The government of the 
University is not particularly strict. ‘The examinations are limited and 
imperfect ; and hence it is very possible for a young man to slip through 
the University without contracting any great tincture of scholarship. 
It is mainly the talent of the professors, and the high literary enthusi- 
asm they inspire, which sustain the Institution. There are thirty-four 
foundations for ‘ bursaries’ or scholarships, the benefit of which is ex- 
tended to eighty students. The aggregate amount is about $ 50a year 
for each. The annual session lasts from October to May, with an oc- 
casional holiday, and a week or two vacation at Christmas. ‘The rest 
of the year, which includes most of the summer and autumn, is vaca- 
tion, which gives the professors an opportunity for rest and prepara- 
tion, and the students facilities either for private study, or for teaching 
and other employments. ‘This order prevails in all the other Scottish 
Universities, and is attended with many advantages.”’ 


In connection with the University of Edinburgh, Mr. 
T. gives an extended account of Prof. Wilson, which, 
notwithstanding its length, we venture to transfer to our 


pages. 


‘* John Wilson is the oldest son of a wealthy manufacturer in the 
eity of Paisley, and was born there in the year 1788; and is now, 
therefore, fifty-eight years of age. He was reared and educated with 
almost patrician indulgence, and inherited from his father a censidera- 
ble amount of property, variously estimated from twenty to fifty thou- 
sand pounds sterling. Of course he enjoyed the best facilities for ac- 
quiring a thorough and polished education. His instructor in classical 
learning was Mr. Peddie, of Paisley, to whom a public dinner was 
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given in 1831 by his friends and pupils. Professor Wilson was pres- 
ent, and on proposing the health of his venerable preceptor, delivered a 
brilliant oration, not the least interesting portion of which had reference 
to his somewhat erratic course at school. ‘ Sometimes,’ said he, ‘I 
sat as dux ; sometimes in the middle of the class ; and I ain obliged to 
confess that on some unfortunate occasions, I was absolutely dolt.’ 
The confession was received, of course, with roars of laughter. 

‘** From this school he was entered at the University of Glasgow, 
when he was little more than thirteen years of age. But he was tall 
for his years, and possessed an original, and remarkably exuberant 
mind ; and though distinguished at this time, more for the vigor of his 
physical constitution and the buoyancy of his spirits than for any par- 
ticular attainments in literature, he generally kept his standing among 
his fellow students, many of whom were greatly his seniors. 

‘* From Glasgow he was transferred to Oxford ; and here he first 
distinguished himself as a man of genius. He contended in the annual 
competition for the Newdigate prize of fifty guineas, for the best fifty 
lines of English verse; and though the contest was open to not less 
than two thousand individuals, he carried off the palm from every com- 
petitor. 

‘* At Oxford, as at Glasgow, he was distinguished for his fine ath- 
letic frame, his joyous and even boisterous spirits, and his excessive 
devotion to all sorts of gymnastics, field-sports and frolicking. This, 
however, was blended with an extraordinary devotion to literature, and 
a peculiar simplicity and frankness of character, which rendered him a 
universal favorite. It is well known that at Oxford great latitude is 
enjoyed, especially by ‘ gentlemen commoners,’ as they are called, to 
which class Wilson chose to belong. It is expected that the gentle- 
men commoners shall wear a more splendid costume, spend a good deal 
more money, and enjoy various immunities, which amount occasionally 
to a somewhat unbridled license. ‘ Once launched on this orbit,’ says 
a fellow student of Wilson, writing to a friend in America, ‘ Mr. Wil- 
son continued to blaze away for five successive years. Never did a 
man, by variety of talent and variety of humors, contrive to place him- 
self as a connecting link between orders of men so essentially repulsive 
of each other; from the learned President of his College, Dr. Routh, 
the learned editor of parts of Plato, and of some theological selections, 
down to the humblest student. In fact from this learned academic doc- 
tor and many others of the same class, ascending and descending, he 
possessed an infinite gamut of friends and associates, running through 
every key ; and the diapason closing full in groom, cobbler, stable-boy, 
barber’s apprentice, with every shade and hue of blackguard and ruf- 
fian. In particular among this-latter kind of worshipful society, there 
was no man who had any talents, real or fancied, for thumping or be- 
ing thumped, but had experienced some taste of his merits from Mr. 
Wilson. All other pretensions in the gymnastic arts he took a pride 
in humbling or in honoring ; but chiefly did his examinations fall upon 
pugilism ; and not a man who could either give or take, but boasted to 
have been punished by Wilson, of Mallens (corruption, probably, of 
Magdalen) College.’ 

‘* Whether the statement of Wilson’s pugilistic attainments is not 
somewhat exaggerated, we have not the means of deciding. All re- 
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ports, however, go to confirm its general accuracy. His career was 
certainly a w ild and hazardous one, and would have ruined an ordinary 
man. But underlying the wild exuberance of Wilson's nature, there 
was a solid foundation of good feeling and good sense, which ever and 
anon manifested itself, and finally formed the principal element of his 
character. Besides, he could never forget the holy instructions of his 
childhood. Scotland throws a thousand sacred influences around the 
hearts of her children; and hence, wild and wayward in their youth, 
they not unfrequently live to be the safeguards of virtue and the orna- 
ments of society. 

** Tt may be well supposed that on leaving Oxford in the very hey- 
day of youth, with an amazing exuberance of animal spirits, and the 
command of an ample fortune, he must bave run a somewhat extrava- 
gant career. He purchased a beautiful estate on the banks of Winder- 
mere, not far from the residence of Southey, Coleridge and Words- 
worth, and yielded himself to the full enjoyment of every pleasure. 
Having built upon his estate a splendid edifice, he furnished 1t with 
every appliance of taste and luxury, and succeeded by his ‘ magnificent’ 
style of housekeeping, in spending a large amountof his property. He 
gave himself up to the most diversified pursuits, now conning his lite- 
rary treasures, and now frolicking in sailor jacket and trowsers, with 
the young men of the country. 

‘“The following, from a writer already quoted, will give a lively 
idea of Wilson's habits and appearance, at this period of his life. ‘ My 
introduction to him—setting apart the introducee himself—was memo- 
rable from one circumstance, viz. the person of the introducer. Wil- 
liam Wordsworth it was, who in the vale of Grasmere, if it can inter- 
est you to know the place, and in the latter end of 1808, if you can be 
suppos °d to care about the time, did me the favor of making me known 
to John Wilson. I remember the whole scene as circumstantially as 
if it belonged to but yesterday. In the vale of Grasmere—that peer- 
less little vale, which you, and Gray, the poet, and so many others 
have joined in admiring as the very Eden of English beauty, peace 
and pastoral solitude—you may possibly recall, even from that flying 
glimpse you had of it, a modern house, called Allan Bank, standing 
under a low screen of woody rocks, which descend from the hill of Sil- 
ver Horn, on the western side of the lake. This house had been re- 
cently built by a wealthy merchant of Liverpool ; but for some reason, 
of no importance to you or me, not being immediately wanted for the 
family of the owner, had been let for a term of three years to Mr. 
Wordsworth. At the time I speak of, both Mr. Coleridge and myself 
were on a visit to Mr. Wordsworth, and one room on the ground floor, 
designed for a breakfasting room, which commands a sublime view of 
the ‘three mountains, Fairfield, Arthur’s Chair and Seat Sandal, was 
then occupied by Mr. Coleridge asastudy. On this particular day, 
the sun having only just risen, it naturally happened that Mr. Cole- 
ridge—whose nightly vigils were long—had not yet come down to 
breakfast; meantime, until the epoch of the Coleridgean breakfast 
should arrive, his study was lawfully disposable to profane uses. Here, 
therefore, it was, that opening the door hastily, in quest of a book, I 
found seated and in earnest conversation two gentlemen, one of them 
my host, Mr. Wordsworth, at that time about thirty-eight years old ; 
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the other was a younger man, by at least sixteen or seventeen years, 
in a sailor’s dress, manifestly in robust health—fervidus juventa—and 
wearing upon his countenance a powerful expression of ardor and ani- 
mated intelligence, mixed with much good nature. Mr. Wilson of 
Elleray—delivered as the formula of introduction, in the deep tones of 
Mr. Wordsworth—at once banished the momentary surprise I felt on 
finding an unknown stranger where I expected nobody, and substituted 
a surprise of another kind. J now understood who it was that I saw ; 
and there was no wonder in his being at Allan Bank, as Elleray stood 
within nine miles ; but (as usually happens in such cases) I felt a shock 
of surprise on seeing a person so little corresponding to the one I had 
half unconsciously prefigured to myself.’ 

‘*Mr. Wilson here appears in a comparatively grave and dignified 
aspect. The same writer describes him in quite a different scene. 
Walking in the morning, he met him with a parcel of young ‘ harum 
skarum’ fellows on horseback, chasing an honest bull, which had been 
driven off in the night from his peaceful meadow, to furnish sport to 
these ‘ wild huntsmen.’ About this time, also, he was the leader of a 
‘ boating club,’ which involved him in great expense. ‘They had no 
less than two or three establishments for their boats and boatmen, and 
innumerable appendages, which cost each of them annually a little for- 
tune. The number of their boats was so great as to form a little fleet, 
while some of them were quite large and expensive. One of these, in 
particular, a ten-oared barge, was believed at the time to have cost over 
two thousand dollars. In consequence of these and other expenses, 
and perhaps the loss of some of his patrimony by the failure of a trus- 
tee, he was subjected to the necessity of seeking achange of life. This 
led to his becoming a candidate for the chair of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

‘** Previous to this he had formed plans of extensive travel. One 
was a voyage of exploration to Central Africa and the sources of the 
Nile. Another was concocted with two of his friends, with whom he 
proposed to sail from Falmouth to the Tagus, and landing wherever 
accident or fancy might determine, to purchase mules, hire Spanish 
servants, and travel extensively in Spain and Portugal, for eight or 
nine months; then, by such of the islands in the Mediterranean as 
particularly attracted them, they were to pass over into Greece, and 
thence to Constantinople. Finally, they were to have visited the 
Troad, Syria, Egypt, and, perhaps Nubia. 

‘** But the reduction of his means and his marriage with a young and 
beautiful English lady to whem he was greatly attached, broke up 
these extravagant schemes. His marriage took place in 1810. Two 
sons and thtee daughters were the fruits of it; and the connection has 
doubtless proved one of the happiest events in the Professor’s life. 
Death, however, has entered his delightful circle. ‘ How characteris- 
tic of him,’ says Gilfillan, ‘and how affecting was his saying to his 
students, in apology for not returning their essays at the nsual time, 
** T could not see to read them in the valley and shadow of death.”’’ 

‘* His application in 1820 for the professorship of Moral Philosophy 
which he now fills, was successful, notwithstanding he had for his com- 
petitor one of the profoundest thinkers and most accomplished writers 
of the age, Sir William Hamilton, who conducted himself in the affair 
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with the greatest dignity and urbanity. Many things were said at the 
time derogatory to Wilson’s personal character and his fitness to fill 
the chair of Moral Philosophy. The matter probably was decided, 
more with reference to political considerations than any thing besides, 
as at that time party politics ran exceedingly high. Professor Wilson 
has disappointed the expectations of his enemies, to say the least, and 
has been gaining in the esteem and good will of all classes of the com- 


munity. 
* * * * * * * * 


‘** Professor Wilson’s nature is essentially poetical. It is sensitive, 
imaginative, and generous. It is also said to be deeply religious. 
Age and experience, reflection and the word of God, which he greatly 
reveres, have tamed the wild exuberance of his youth, strengthened his 
better principles, and shed over his character the mellow radiance of 
faith and Jove. ‘The main current of his nature,’ says Gilfillan, ‘is 
rapt and religious. In proof of this, we have heard that on one occa- 
sion, he was crossing the hills from St. Mary’s Loch to Moffat. It 
was a misty morning ; but as he ascended, the mist began to break in- 
to columns before the radiant finger of the rising sun. Wioilson’s feel- 
ings became too much excited for silence, and he began to speak, and 
from speaking began to pray ; and prayed aloud and alone for thirty 
miles together in the misty morn. We can conceive what a prayer 
it would be, and with what awe some passing shepherd may have heard 
the incarnate voice, sounding on its dim and perilous way.’ ”’ 


The name of Prof. Wilson is so well known wherever 
the English language is either spoken or read, that we 
need offer no apology for copying the foregoing interesting 
sketch. He has been for many years a conspicuous lumi- 
nary in the literary firmament; and although we cannot 
speak of all his works with unqualified approval, we take 
pleasure in having so full an account of the life of so dis- 
tinguished a man. 

Passing from Wilson, Mr. T. sketches the life and char- 
acter of Burns, without whom no account of Scottish lite- 
rature would be complete. Burns is a great favorite with 
his countrymen; and there are qualities in his poetry 
which have procured him favor in every country where 
he is read. There is a monument to the poet in Edin- 
burgh, containing a statue by Flaxman. ‘The structure 
is called Burns’ Monument. Mr. T. enters largely into a 
discussion of Burns’ religions character, and leans to the 
opinion that Burns wasa religious man. In this he is 
sustained by an article of Prof. Wilson’s, which seems to 
us, however, by no means conclusive. Beyond a doubt, 
Burns, at one period of his life, embarked on the cheerless 
ocean of skepticism ; it seems equally evident that he af- 
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terwards embraced revealed religion; although it may 
admit of a question whether he advaneed much beyond a 
speculative belief of Christianity and admiration of it. 

The name of Dr. Chalmers stands prominent among the 
distinguished men of Scotland. Mr. T. gives a graphic 
and lively sketch of his preaching, taking as a specimen 
a sermon which he himself heard from the lips of the doc- 
tor. ‘The life of Dr. Chalmers has but a few salient points 
of great interest. ‘The items of his history may be stated 
in a few words. He was born about the year 1780, in 
the town of Anstruther, in Fifeshire. Exhibiting tokens 
of genius, he was sent to the college of St. Andrews, where 
he distinguished himself especially in mathematics and 
the natural sciences. After receiving licensure, he offi- 
ciated sometime at Cavers, and was afterwards called to 
the parish of Kilmany. He was ordained May 12, 1803. 
‘‘In addition to his regular parochial engagements,” says 
our author, ‘he devoted much attention to botany and 
chemistry ; lectured on the latter science and kindred 
subjects in the neighboring towns; became an officer in a 
volunteer corps; assisted the late Professor Vilant in 
teaching the mathematical class in the college of St. An- 
drews ; on the succeeding session opened a ‘private class 
of his own, on the same branch of science, to which all 
the students flocked; and wrote one or two books and 
several pamphlets on the topics of the day. . . . In 1805 
he offered himself as a candidate for the vacant chair of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, with con- 
siderable chances of success; but afterwards withdrew 
his name at the earnest solicitation of his friends, who 
wished to retain him in the church.” 

It is well known that the mind of Dr. Chalmers under. 
went a thorough change, after he had been engaged for 
about twelve years ia the ministerial work. Dr. C. was 
solicited to write the article on Christianity in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, by Dr. Brewster; and it was while 
he was occupied in preparing that article, that he felt the 
necessity of acting on his own principles, ‘and of yielding 
himself up to the claims of the divine revelation which he 
had set forth. His ministry immediately acquired new 
power and unction; hundreds flocked to hear him, many 
were converted, and from that time he was a most ardent 
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advocate of a spiritual faith, and of the peculiar system of 
evangelical religion. 

In 1815, he was translated to Glasgow. The year fol- 
lowing, he was called to “ preach before the King’s Com- 
missioner in the High Church of Edinburgh. His dis- 
course on that occasion comprised the essence of his 
astronomical sermons,” and was received with great en- 
thusiasm. In 1823 he was elected to the chair of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews, where he 
also gave a course of lectures on Political Economy ; and 
subsequently, received an appointment to a theological 
professorship in Edinburgh, where his lectures were crowd- 
ed by students, and heard with great applause. Dr. C., 
it is well known, was the leader in ‘‘ the Free Church 
movement” in Scotland, and gave his reputation, his tal- 
ents, and his experience to the canse of ecclesiastical re- 
form. ‘The works of Dr. C. arenumerous. The English 
edition consists of twenty-five duodecimo volumes, all 
which have been republished in this country. Other 
works of Dr. C. have appeared before the public since his 
demise. His Scripture readings, spoken of in a previous 
article, are good specimens of a practical method of read- 
ing the Bible, for the use of common readers; but the 
habits and learning of the doctor were not of a character 
to make him a skilful interpreter. His work is not adapt- 
ed to the wants of critical scholars, and we judge will add 
nothing to his fame. 

Mr. ‘Il’. pays a tribute in passing. to the John Browns, 
one of whom was the amiable and revered pastor of his 
early days. ‘The father of this John Brown, and grand- 
father of Dr. John Brown, now of Edinburgh, was John 
Brown of Haddington, whose name is familiar as the au- 
thor of the Self-Interpreting Bible, so called, a Concord- 
ance, etc. ‘This Concordance, we may be permitted to 
say, is provokingly defective, rarely affording the assist- 
ance which it promises. ‘The learned professor, in this 
department of labor, has fallen almost infinitely below the 
crazy proof-reader, Alexander Cruden, whose work, we 
believe, can hardly be excelled. Still John Brown of 
Haddington was a good and a remarkable man. Mr. T. 
quotes the tale of his youthful enthusiasm in study, told 
for the hundredth time, which we venture to copy for the 
encouragement of some ambitious aspirant for learning 
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among our young readers, under whose notice it may 
have failed to come. 


*¢ When a poor shepherd boy, he conceived the idea of learning Latin 
and Greek ; and having procured a few old books, actually accomplish- 
ed the task while tending his cattle on the hills. So successful was he, 
that some of the old and : superstitious people in the neighborhood con- 
cluded that he must have been assisted by ‘ the evil spirit.” On one 
occasion he went to Edinburgh, plaided and barefoot, walked into a 
bookseller’s shop, and asked for a Greek Testament. ‘* What are you 
going to do with a Greek Testament?’ said the bookseller. ‘ Read it,’ 
was the promptreply. ‘ Read it!’ exclaimed the skeptical bookseller, 
with a smile ; ‘ ye may have it for nothing if ye’ll read it.’ Taking 
the book, he quietly read off a few verses, and gave the translation ; 
on which he was permitted to carry off the Greek ‘Testament in tri- 
umph.”’ , 


Glasgow is forty-four miles from Edinburgh, with which 
it is connected by railroad. It is distinguished by its com- 
merce, its manufactures and its proficiency in the me- 
chanic arts. Its population is nearly three hundred thou- 
sand. In George’s Square, in this city, is the fine monu- 
ment to Sir Walter Scott,—-a fluted, Doric column, eighty 
feet high, ‘‘ surrounded by a colossal statue of the ‘ great 


magician’ of the north.’ The University of Glasgow 
was founded in 1450, in the time of James the Second. 
In 1824, the number of students was fourteen or fifteen 
hundred ; but it is now, for some cause not stated, reduced 
to about a thousand. Many distinguished men have been 
graduates of this University ; among them, every one will 
recognize the names of Dr. Reid, ”Dr. Simpson. Adam 
Smith, ete. Dr. Nichol, author of ‘the popular works on 
Astronomy, and who has recently visited and lectured 
in this country, is at present connected with this Univer- 
sity 

On a hill overlooking the city, and adorned with rural 
beauty, is the Necropolis, or cemetery. It was founded 
in 1831, and already displays many monuments, testify- 
ing to the taste of the people and the skill of their artizans. 
Among the stones erected in commemoration of the hon- 
ored and beloved, many names are recognized dear to re- 
ligious affection, and to fame. ‘The hill is surmounted 
by a cenotaph to John Knox, the Reformer. Here also 
are entombed the remains of McGavin, the author of the 
* Protestant ;” of Dr. Dick, whose Lectures on Theology 
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have been reprinted on this side of the water; and of 
William Motherwell, who died in 1835 at the age of 38, 
and some of whose poems, for sweet and flowing num- 
bers, and exquisite tenderness, caunot be surpassed. 

Mr. ‘I’. occasionally relieves the graver aud more seri- 
ous portions of his book, by an analysis of some work of 
literature, or by a description of some scene of historical 
interest. Of the latter, we present a single specimen. 


‘* When Robert Bruce was lying in Torwood Castle, not far from 
Falkirk, a man by the name of Binnoch, a farmer in the neighborhood, 
who supplied the garrison of Linlithgow, then in possession of the Eng- 
lish king, proposed to Bruce to take possession of the garrison by 
a stratagem, which he accomplished. ‘This incident has been wrovght 
into a lively form by Wilson, not Prof. Wilson, but John Mackie Wil- 
son, author of the Border Tales. . . . ‘The following is his account of 
the matter, somewhat condensed. 

‘* Having been introduced to Bruce at Torwood, Binnoch intimated 
that he had something of great importance to comimunicate, and in- 
quired whether he might speak with confidence. Being assured that 
he might, he proceeded thus : 

‘¢ *Aweel sir, the business I cam’ upon is just this. I supply the 
garrison, ye see sir, o’ Lithgow wi’ hay; now I’ve observed that 
they’re a’ wheen idle, careless fellows, mair ta’en up wi’ their play 
than their duty.’ 

‘* Bruce’s eye here kindled with a sudden fire, and his whole coun- 
tenance became animated with an expression of fierce eagerness that 
strongly contrasted with its former placidity. He was now all atten- 
tion to the communication of his humble visitor. 

‘© ¢ What! the castle of Linlithgow, friend!’ exclaimed Bruce, with 
a slight smile of mingled surprise and incredulity. ‘ You take the cas- 
tle of Linlithgow! Pray, my good fellow, how would you propose to 
do that?’ 

‘¢* Why, sir, by a very simple process,’ replied Binnoch, undaunt- 
edly ; ‘1 wad put a dizen or fifteen stout, weel armed, resolute fellows 
in my cart, cover them owre wi’ hay, and introduce them into the gar- 
rison as a load o’ provender. If they were ance in, an’ the cheils were 
themselves of the richt stuff, 1] wad my head to a pease bannock that 
the castle’s ours in fifteen minutes.’ 

‘** And would you undertake to do this, my good friend?’ said 
Bruce, gravely, struck with the idea, and impressed with its practica- 
bility. 

‘© * Readily, and wi’ a richt guid will, sir,’ replied Binnoch, ‘ pro- 
vided ye fin’ me the men; but they maun be the very wale o’ your 
flock ; its no a job for faint hearts or nerveless arms.’ 

‘¢*'The men ye shall have, my brave fellow; and if ye succeed, 
your country will be indebted to you. But it is a perilous undertaking ; 
there will be hard fightipg, and ye may lose your head by it. Have 
you thought of that?” 

‘©*] have, sir,’ replied -_ firmly. ‘As to the fechtin’, we 
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are like to gie them as guid as we get. And for the hangin’, the 
Scotsman is no deservin’ 0’ the name that’s no ready to brave death, 
in any form, for his country.’ 

** Bruce caught the enthusiasm of the speaker. A tear started into 
his eye, and seizing the hand of the humble patriot— 

‘** My noble fellow,’ he said, ‘ would to God all Scotsmen were like 
thee. Beneath that homely plaid of thine there beats a heart of which 
any knight in Christendom might be proud. Lose or win, this shall 
not be forgotten.’ 

‘* Having made the necessary arrangements, and agreed upon a sign 
for communicating with each other, Binnoch took his departure from 
the castle of Torwood. 

‘*The next day, the men selected by Bruce, were at Binnoch’s 
house, having been admitted through the preconcertec signal. They 
repaired to the#barn, and were snugly packed away in the hay-cart, 
armed with steel caps and short swords. Every thing being in readi- 
ness, Binnoch hid a sword amongst the hay for his own use, and in 
such a situation that he could easily seize it when wanted. He also 
provided himself with a poniard, which he concealed beneath his waist- 
coat. ‘Thus prepared at all points, the intrepid peasant set forward 
with his load of daring hearts ; and havi ing arrived at the castle, he 
and his cart were immediately admitted. They proceeded onw ards till 
they came to the centre of the court-yard, when Binnoch gave the pre- 
concerted signal to his associates, which was conveyed in the words, 
spoken in’a loud voice— Forward, Greystail, forward !’—as if ad- 
dressing his horse, which he at the same time struck with his whip to 
complete the deception. 

‘* These words were no sooner uttered than the hay, with which the 
daring adventurers ,were covered, was seen to move, and the next in- 
stant it was thrown over upon the pavement, to the inexpressible 
amazement of the idlers who were looking on; and to their still greater 
surprise, fifteen armed men leapt with fearful shouts into the court- 
yard, when, being instantly headed by Binnoch, the work of death 
began. Every man within their reach at the moment was cut down. 
The guard-room was assailed, and all in it put to death ; and passing 
from apartment to apartment, they swept the garrison and took posses- 
sion of it. The attack had been so sudden, so unexpected, and so vig- 
orous, that its unfortunate occupants, six times their number, had no 
time to rally or defend themselves, and thus fell an easy prey to the 
bold adventurers. 

‘* We have only to add that Binnoch was rewarded by Bruce for this 
important service, with some valuable lands in the parish of Linlith- 
gow ; and that his descendants had for their arms a hay-wain, with 
the motto, virtute doloque.’’* 


Scotland has been rich in poets. In the course of his 
volume, Mr. 'T. gives us notices, more or less extended, of 





* This story is equally ingenious with that of th 'Trojan horse, and manifests 
much less awkwardness. Mr. T. gives, in a foot-nOte, another version of it, from 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ Tales of a Grandfather,” 7 as natural, and which he pro- 
nounces as probably more correct. 
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Macpherson, Gavin Donglas, Dr. Pennycuick, Allan 
Ramsay, Burns, Drummond, Hector Macneil, Pollok, 
Motherwell, Leyden, James Grahame, Hislop, Michael 
Bruce, Logan, Henryson, William Dunbar, Buchanan, 
James Hogg, Mary Lundie Duncan and others. In this 
department of literature, Sir Walter Scott stood very high, 
though in some respects he is inferior to men of less note. 
Mr. 'T’. gives a rapid but interesting sketch of his life, but 
our limits forbid any further quotations. 














ARTICLE IX. 







LITERARY NOTICES. 







1. Annals of the West: embracing a concise account of the Principal 
Events which have occurred in the Western States and Territories, from 
the Discovery of the Mississippi Valley to the year eighteen hundred and 
forty-five. Compiled from the most authentic sources. By James 
H. Perkins. Cincinnati, James R. Albreech. 1847. 8vo. pp. 591. 


This is the most accurate, complete, and correct work, that has ever 
been published concerning the Western Valley. The author, or as he 
modestly styles himself, compiler, is well and favorably known in the 
Eastern States as one of the former editors of the North American Re- 
view, and author of some of the most valuable papers in that periodical. 

On the work before us, he has bestowed great labor and research ; 
for it is a more difficult task to a correct writer of Western history or 
biography, to separate the true from the spurious, than to fill up a re- 
spectable octavo with matter that will pass current among general read- 
ers. We know something of the toil and care Mr. Perkins has be- 
stowed on this work, and the difficulties to be surmounted, ewing to 
the hastily composed and ill-digested volumes that have been published, 
embracing the whole, or portions of the same field. 

Knowing something of the numerous mistakes made by nearly every 
writer and compiler before him in this department of literature, we are 
by no means surprised to find an occasional inaccuracy in date, or an 
imperfect and deficient detail of a historical incident. We are only 
surprised they are so few. Not only are accuracy and completeness 
indispensable in such a work, but a judicious selection and condensa- 
tion of the materials at hand were particularly desirable. The whole 
Western Valley has been the theatre of the most stirring incidents, 
following and intermingling with each other in rapid succession. We 
have had discovery and’ adventure ; border wars and fierce contests 
with Indians ; projected Spanish and Mexican invasions ; settlements 
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multiplied and extended ; more than ten millions of people spread over 
the surface of more than 600,000 square miles—exclusive of Texas, 
and the unsettled territory north and west of Iowa, Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, to say nothing of Oregon, New Mexico and California. 
Twelve great states, each exceeding on an average in geographical 

extent the Empire State New York, and each nearly equal to the 
whole Territory of New England —have been organized, and cities, 
towns, villages and settlements have risen up, and advanced beyond 
all former precedent in the history of man. The wilderness has been 
made to blossom like the ruse. ‘The history of many centuries in other 
nations has been compressed into the short space of the age of man— 
seventy years. Men are now living who remember distinctly when 
Botetourt County in Virginia, was the most western civil organization 
in the colonies, and this great valley was a wilderness, except a few 
French hamlets and Indian trading-posts along the Mississippi. Mr. 
Perkins has been successful in condensing the annals of this great coun- 
try into a volume of less than 600 pages. 

The work before us is exactly such an one as we have long desired 
to see. It will be the guide of the future historian and antiquarian, 
and the copious foot-notes furnish references to nearly every authority 
on the subject. 

In one respect, and designedly so, the work is incomplete for every 
purpose. It contains little information of the rise, progress and present 
condition of religion—of philanthropic societies and their effects—of 
colleges and other literary institutions, and the progress of education 
in the West. 

We are advised that it is the desire of the author to publish an appen- 
dix in the next edition, for which the present is now in process of re- 
vision, to contain an abstract on these subjects. But although an ab- 
stract with copious references would be a valuable appendage to this 
work, there are materials accessible, or which can now be gathered up, 
for a respectable volume, on the same plan as the Annals. Such a 
compilation, it appears to us, is called for by all classes who take an 
interest in the moral advancement of our country. 

We commend the ‘‘ Annals” to all who desire information how 
things have been managed in what formerly was called the ‘* Far 
West,’ but which now constitutes the Great Centra VALLEY oF 
THE Unitep Srares. J. M. P. 


2. History of the Presbyterian Church in the State of Kentucky ; witha 
preliminary sketch of the Churches in the Valley of Virginia. By the 
Rev. Rosert Davinson, D. D. New York. Robert Carter. 
1847. pp. 371. 8vo. 


In the first sentence of his preface, the author has truthfully said, 
‘¢ There is no section of the Presbyterian Church on the Western 
Continent, whose history has been more eventful or interesting, than 
that planted in Kentucky.”? And we say with pleasure that he has 
performed his task as a faithful historian, with ability and skill; mak- 
ing due allowance for his peculiar views as an old school Presbyterian. 
This work cost the author ‘ nine years’ laborious research,’’ during a 
portion of which he performed the duties of President of Transylvania 
University, and pastor of a church in Lexington. 
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The sources from which he has gleaned the facts of the history are 
an ‘* Outline,’’ published some years since ina Memoir of the Rev. 
David Rice, by the Rev. R. H. Bishop, D. D. ; the MS. Diary. of the 
Rev. John Lyle ; ; the records of the Kentucky Synod ; and papers and 
communications from ministers and other gentlemen, who were actors 
in the scenes of the settlement and progress of Kentucky. Amongst 
these latter sources of intelligence are the ** McAfee papers,’’ a series 
of MS. journals, kept by the Messrs. McAfee ; especially ‘*’The History 
of the Rise and Progress of the First Settlements on Salt river, and 
Establishment of the New Providence Church ;’”? a volume in manu- 
script, compiled by General Robert Bb. McAfee, of Mercer County. 

‘The commencement and progress of pure Christianity and Christian 
institutions in the States of this great central valley, furnish some of 
the most signal manifestations of divine Providence to be found in the 
history of the church. And in proportion to the time that has elapsed, 
and the instrumentalities employed, the results have not been equalled 
in any age. 

Mr. Davidson commences his history with a sketch of the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians, who were driven by persecution from their native 
country to the colonies of New Jersey, Maryland and North and South 
Carolina. At a later period, middle Virginia, and western Pennsy!- 
vania were settled by some of the straitest sects of Presbyterians. A 
number of families from middle Virginia migrated to Kentucky in the 
period of its earliest settlements. ‘The Scotch term Mac is appended 
to many of their names. 

The first Presbyterian minister to that colony was the late Rev. Da- 
vid Rice, father to the late Rev. John H. Rice, D. D., of Richmond, 
Va. Mr. Rice made a visit to the country in 1783, and being invited 
to return by about three hundred persons, whose signatures were sent 
on in a letter, he removed his family from the Peaks of Otter, and set- 
tled near Harrod’s station. In this region, which is in the central part 
of Kentucky, he raised up three congregations, to whom he minis- 
tered, but from whom he received but a partial support. ‘The Presby- 
tery of ‘Transylvania, the first ever formed in the Central Valley, was 
organized on the 17th of October, 1786, which consisted of the Rev. 
Messrs. David Rice, Thomas Craighead, Adam Rankin, Andrew 
McClure, and James Crawford. In 1788, the Rev. Samuel Shannon 
was received. At this period, the Presbyterians and Baptists in Ken- 
tucky had an equal number of congregations—sixteen of each denomi- 
nation—but the former had nearly thirty preachers, including ordained 
elders and licentiates, while the Baptists could reckon only seven. In 
1786, two itinerant preachers of the Methodist connection, came to the 
colony 

The Presbyterian connection was now fully organized, and in point 
of an educated ministry, were far in the advance. At this crisis the 
demon of schism and strife arose in their midst. The Rev. Adam 
Rankin, with the zeal, intrepidity, and fiery temper of an ultra Seotch 
Covenanter, commenced an onslaught on Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, 
and denounced in the most bitter language all who used them, and all 
who held any communion and fellowship with such persons. It re- 
sulted in a division. At the close of the century, a general declension 
in religion and morals prevailed throughont Kentucky. Infidelity came 
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in like a flood ; the prospects of the church were shrouded in gloom. 
Most of the Presbyterian clergy were men of moderate talents, and 
dull and uninteresting speakers. Accustomed to a fixed routine, they 
could not move out of it. At this juncture, they were reinforced by a 
few zealous missionaries, sent out by the Synod of Virginia. 

The Rev. Mr. McGready, at this period, who was a real son of 
thunder, lived and officiated in the country south of Green river. - He 
held a ‘‘ sacramental meeting,’’ in July, 1800, which among the Scotch 
Presbyterians, was customarily held three or four days. Here was 
the beginning cf the series of extraordinary excitements, known in the 
West as the Great Revivat, and which soon spread over Kentucky, 
and into Tennessee south, and Ohio north. 

Mr. Davidson has given the most complete and philosophical history 
of this revival, and the religious extravagances, and the singular ner- 
vous or ‘* bodily exercises ’’ that followed, of any writer. We com- 
mend his record of the facts as truthful and correct, though we do not 
concur with all his inferences. He keeps before him the very staid 
and conservative notions of the old school Presbyterians, by which he 
measures the religious excitements, which he admits, in their com- 
mencement to have been of the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in our 
eyes. 

The truth is, the world has probably never witnessed, since the apos- 
tolical era, such a direct, overwhelming display of divine power and 
grace as in this series of revivals. It gave a new character to this 
great Valley. Infidelity and vicious practices were prostrated by its 
influence. 

The extravagances that followed, and the lapses from the Christian 
profession, though in themse]ves numerous, ought not to be put in con- 
trast with the many thousands of converts who sustained their Chris- 
tian profession, and the many hundreds of ministers raised up to preach’ 
the gospel throughout the Central Valley. That revival was as life to 
the dead in all the new States of the West. And it began unexpect- 
edly, and without any direct effort from man. No one spoke or thought 
about ‘‘ getting up a revival.”’ 

The ‘* New Light’’ schism, which originated in the defection of 
Presbyterian preachers and churches in this revival, occupies a due 
proportion of the history. The author concludes with a chapter on 
what he calls the ‘* New School Schism,’ in which he has given his 
view of the recent division of the Presbyterian General Assembly, and 
the position of parties in Kentucky. 

We will only add, that had the Western Valley been left to depend 
on the peculiar views of Presbyterians, especially in relation to the 
gospel ministry, it would have been a region of moral desolation truly. 
Presbyterianism is adapted to settled and compact communities, but 
greatly deficient in its mode of operation for the scattered population 
on our widely extended frontiers. Of this fact the comparative results 
between Baptist and Presbyterian economy in Kentucky afford illus- 
tration. Sixty years since each denomination had sixteen churches, 
and about an equal number of communicants, while the Baptists had 
not one minister who had received a classical education. Now the 
Presbyterians number about nine thousand communicants, and the Bap- 
tists (deducting all they have lost by schisms) about seventy thousand. 
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The first part of the Saviour’s commission is to make disciples of all 
nations, and this high duty ought never to be lost sight of in the opera- 
tions of Christian churches. 3, as Be 


3. The Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the New Testament, being 
an attempt at a verbal connection between the Greek and the English 
texts : including a Concordance of the Proper Names [in Greek], with 
Indexes, Greek-Enghsh, and English-Greek. New York. Harper 
& Brothers. 1848. 8vo. pp. 882. 


This is an exact and beautifully executed reprint of a second edition 
of an English work, widely and favorably known in this country. We 
have seen more copies of the imported volume on the table of ministers 
within a few years past, than almost any other as expensive volume. 
This shows how extensively it is appreciated ; nor can it be doubted 
that this American edition, quite as good and at less than half the cost 
of the English, will rapidly find its way all over the country. 

The plan proposed is this ; to present in alphabetical succession ev- 
ery word which occurs in the Greek New Testament, with the series 
of passages from the English translation in which such word occurs ; 
the word or words exhibiting the Greek word under immediate consid- 
eration being printed in ztalic letters. This portion of the work, ex- 
tending nearly through 700 pages of the volume, leaves nothing to be 
desired so far as the completeness and accuracy of a concordance for 
the comparison and ready reference of the Greek usage of words in the 
New Testament is concerned. It will readily enable each one to be- 
come his own lexicographer, and to judge of the justness of criticisms 
on words, so far as this depends on the New Testament usage of them. 

Next follows a list of all the proper names found in the Greek New 
Testament, with every place quoted in full where they occur. This 
occupies nearly fifty pages more, chiefly valuable to the curious, but 
adapted certainly to give greater completeness to the work. A still 
larger number of pages are next occupied with an English-Greek In- 
dex ; the purpose of which is to render the work available to the mere 
English scholar—made, we are told, at the instance of a lady who was 
employed in copying out for the press a portion of the manuscript, and 
who was anxious for this key, to lay open sacred treasures to the un- 
initiated. Then follows a Greek-English Index, confined in its defini- 
tions, however, almost entirely to our common English version of the 
meaning of Greek words, and hence rendering no essential aid to correct 
and enlarged criticism. ‘The Appendix, parts 1 and 2, is occupied 
with references and remarks on seven Greek particles of very frequent 
occurrence in the New Testament. 

We have thus given a summary schedule of the entire volume. That 
it will secure a large circulation we have no doubt: for as a work of 
convenient reference, it will be welcome even to scholars; and by sup- 
plying such abundant facilities for maintaining the appearance of learn- 
ing, it will be an inviting succedaneum to thousands who have very 
slender pretensions to scholarship. We cannot but hope too, that the 
vastly increased facilities it will give to the empyrical pretences of 
learning, will make the disgusting exhibitions of pedantic assumption 
more rare: since a principal motive for their indulgence has been, that 
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it raised such pretenders above the vulgar. All men of sense will 
readily understand how indispensable to true and elevated criticism is 
the acquaintance with the literature of any language; not merely the 
list of words in one small book. Hence we chiefly desire stimulants to 
true scholarship, not shallow substitutes for it. So far as this noble, 
inviting volume may promote the former and repress the latter, it should 
be hailed with cordial satisfaction. B. 


4. Kings and Queens, or Life in the Palace. By J. S. C. Axssorr. 
New York. Harper & Brothers. 1848. 12mo. pp. 312. 


Josephine and Maria Louisa, the successive wives of Napoleon, and 
each, of course, an Empress ; Queen Isabella of Spain, and Victoria 
of Great Britain; together with Louis Philippe, late King of the 
French, Ferdinand of Austria, Nicholas of Russia and Leopold of Bel- 
gium, are all sketched in this volume. It forms an agreeable variety 
of light reading, which may well supersede a resort to fiction. ‘Truth 
as here presented, is not less strange, romantic, exciting, than the rev- 
eries of the imagination. 

The author of these sketches has earned a solid reputation by some 
former publications of deserved celebrity, like the Mother at Home, 
the Child at Home, and others of this class. In the present instance, 
he seems to have taken unusual pains to trace out the ancestry, family 
connections, personal habits and individual character of the distinguish- 
ed personages, whose biography he causes to pass before us. We 
think he follows Mr. Headly too far in his partiality for Napoleon ; 
and that he should have re-written some portions of the volume, after 
the astounding revolutions of the last half year had shown the state of 
the people—of Austria for instance—in a light so different from his 
representations. But with these slight drawbacks, the volume must be 


pronounced one of rare value and interest. It is also beautifully em- 
bellished. B. 





5. Notes, Explanatory and Practical on the General Epistles of James, 
Peter, John and Jude. By Autrert Barnes. Harpers. 1848. 
12mo. pp. 459. 


In its general features, this volume resembles its predecessors of the 
same series. It is marked by the same earnest and persevering effort 
so to explain the text, that no reader shal] be left in uncertainty as to 
its meaning; and then in the practical enforcement, the author would 
leave no feasible method unattempted, to bring the conduct of his 
readers, both the internal principle and affections, and the external de- 
velopment, into harmony with the divine requirement. Indeed, were 
we required to point out the one feature of the whole series of Mr. 
Barnes’ Notes on the New Testament, which has given them more 
extensive currency than any other Commentary, we should not hesitate 
to fix on their eminently practical character, as entitled to this distinc- 
tion. 

Nearly all the modern critical Scripture expositors—the Germans in 
this department taking the lead—seem to have designedly kept aloof 
from any approaches to the homiletic enforcement on the heart, the 
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conscience, the life, of that sense of sacred Scripture, which it is their 
great purpose to evolve. Mr. Barnes, on the contrary, makes this a 
prominent, if not the chief end of his notes. Not unlikely his habit of 
studying the lively oracles as a preacher, and primarily, at least, with 
reference to the exigencies of his own numerous and intelligent congre- 
gation, may have tended to this result, and served, along with the prac- 
tical and earnest character of his own mind, to stamp this impress upon 
the work. He could not without violence bring himself to look on these 
sentences, chapters and books of divine revelation as a mere verbal 
critic ; but after ascertaining, with aid from all the best helps accessi- 
ble, the real sense of God’s word, he feels impelled to press it home 
and make it immediately available for the spiritual benefit of his read- 
ers. Most of them will regard this as a decided advantage ; and hence 
the immense popularity, the wide circulation of the Notes in this 
country, as well as in England and Scotland. 

But this very union of the preacher and the expositor has also its 
disadvantages. It naturally leads the writer to assume a warmth and 
zeal in the more hortatory portion, which insensibly but naturally 
somewhat lessens the respect of those who follow him, for his candor 
and the impartial coolness which we instinctively require in one who 
holds and metes out the award from the balances of truth. In brief, it 
transmutes the expositor, from the impartial judge explaining and ap- j 
plying the law, into the earnest and impassioned advocate, for whose 4 
statements not unnaturally there may be feared some suspicion of party ; 
bias. This endeavor to mingle practical suggestions with the explana- 
tion of the text, leads also to undue amplification. ‘This, we think, is 
pretty generally regarded as the chief fault of these Notes. They 
abound in repetitions, and in what a severe taste would not hesitate 
to pronounce the manifestations of redundant fulness. If we mistake 
not, moreover, this is a growing fault, being more frequent and glaring 
in the later than in the earlier volumes. Manifold reasons may be as- 
signed for this, such as the crowded occupation of the writer’s mind— 
kept constantly on the stretch by his arduous professional duties—and 
hence less fitted to exercise needful vigor and care in pruning away 
these redundancies. Again the assimilation of his style to the hortato- 
ry oral addresses to his congregation, and the very purpose above ad- 
verted to, of securing immediate practical results, may all have led to 
this extreme. We think it has insinuated itself into the more strictly 
expository portions of his Notes, and it renders his development of the 
meaning of the text less clear and satisfactory, in many instances, than 
would a more compact and concise style. 

Mr. Barnes may now justly be regarded as the American Commen- 
tator upon Seripture—having written more, and better than any other 
of our countrymen in this department of sacred literature. His ten 
portable volumes on the New Testament, with four or five on impor- A 
tant books of the Old Testament, are a pleasing monument of the in- ; 
dustry and success of the writer, and of the high appreciation of Amer- 
ican and English readers. Several years since, the earlier volumes on 
the New Testament had reached a circulation in this country of 40,000 
copies each, and it may be presumed the later ones will speedily ap- 
proximate this number. Numerous transatlantic editions have in the 
meantime been published. With such a seal of public approbation al- 
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ready stamped on his labors, we cannot but hope this beloved and inde- 
fatigable laborer in Christ’s cause, will feel impelled to subject his en- 
tire series of volumes on the New Testament to a thorough revision, 
in which redundancies and other blemishes shall be removed, and the 
work rendered more worthy of the permanent regard of all who love 


the holy book of God. B. 


6. Germany, England and Scotland ; or, Recollections of a Swiss Min- 
ister. By J. H. Merte D’Avusiene’, D.D. New York. Robert 
Carter. 12mo. pp. 371. 


The celebrated author of the volumes on the Reformation was called, 
in the year 1845, to visit Great Britain, as a member of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance. In the following year he was invited by his fellow- 
townsmen to give them an account of what he had seen during his 
tour. Accordingly, in the winter of 1846, he gave, in four lectures, 
his travelling recollections. At a subsequent period, in compliance 
with a similar request, he gave them additional information of the re- 
sults of his journey, as historical recollections. ‘These lectures are the 
basis of the present work. ‘The author enters, from his peculiar con- 
stitution and habits of mind, much more into the inner life of the va- 
rious classes of Christians, and of the various sects, than travellers are 
accustomed to do. His observations relate especially to the ecclesias- 
tical views, faith, and development of Germany, England and Scotland, 
past and present. The view of Scotland, which has been the theatre 
of so much interest in consequence of the Free Church movement, is 
very complete, occupying nearly two-thirds of the volume. The vol- 
ume contains a mass of interesting and instructive views in the man- 
ner and spirit of the author’s well known historical work, and will 
richly repay a perusal. 


7. Peter Schlemthl in America. Philadelphia. Carey & Hart. 1848. 
pp. 495. 12mo. 


This book is evidently designed as a tract for the times. It belongs 
to the class of religious novels ; and for that reason, with our present 
convictions, we cannot recommend it. Its merit is that it sets forth in 
a proper light some of the absurd claims of Episcopacy, with its pomp 
and forms, and demonstrates the folly of those modern discoveries 
which have of late sought to foist themselves into the rank which be- 
longs only to the gospel. In a tene of the severest sarcasm the author, 
whose principles seem to be orthodox, deals unsparing blows upon the 
system of Unitarianism, leaving no stone unturned to bring it into con- 
tempt. He also makes very pungent allusions to the ultra-societies of 
the age, by which, under the protection and aid of the social principle, 
and for the show of zeal and power, men assume to be doing great 
things for the welfare and purity of the race, and with a great noise 
and clatter of machinery. In his various scenes he calls in the codpe- 
ration of a ‘* Gentleman in Black,’’ (Satan, in disguise,) who, it must 
be confessed, does him excellent service, in expounding principles, 
disclosing mysteries, solving objections, accounting for customs, and 
pleading, pro or con, as may suit emergencies, and subserve the inter- 
ests of the kingdom of darkness. 
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We dread, however, to have the germs of infidelity suggested to the 
common mind, as they must necessarily be suggested through such a 
book. It is safe not to exhibit the poison at all, even though we may 
administer at once the antidote to neutralize it. We dread, also, such 
an intermingling of things sacred and profane as the book in many in- 
stances involves. If we must win men to the truth, we prefer to use 
other and more dignified methods. The writer seems to be perfectly 
familiar with much that has transpired, within the last few years, in 
what may be appropriately called the fashionable religious world ; and 
he has presented many facts of great interest ; but a stranger in this 
portion of the United States would require additional testimony to ver- 
ify them, or to distinguish for him between what is truth and what is 
fiction. ‘The proper and profitable perusal of the book demands a 
knowledge of events and of religious matters, beyond what is ordinarily 
found among novel-readers. ‘The volume is written, however, with 
great forcibleness, and, to minds not in danger of being injured by it, 
may serve as an amusing recreation to be enjoyed temperately, or as a 
genial preliminary of a siesta on a summer’s day. 


8. Chambers’ Library for Young People. Boston. Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln. 1848. 


This is a series of entertaining narratives for children and young 
persons. Five numbers are already printed, adorned with handsome 
fancy binding—Orlandino, or Self-Denial, Jacopo, Little Robinson, 
Uncle Sam’s Money Box, and Alfred in India. The volumes teach 
sound moral truths, and have proved themselves extremely popular 
with those for whom they were specially designed. ‘The compilations 
of the Messrs. Chambers are among the most instructive and popular 
books of the day ; they may be read without danger to the morals, 
and will secure a fund of information to the young, which will prove 
of great value to them in their future life. 


9. General Principles of the Philosophy of Nature: with an Outline of 
some of its recent Developments among the Germans, embracing the 
Philosophical Systems of Schelling and Hegel, and Oken’s System of 
Nature. By J.B. Srauto, A.M. , lately Professor in St. John’s 
College, N Y. Boston. Crosby. & Nichols. 1848. pp. 520. 


12mo. 


He who has read the title of this book has read the most intelligible 
part of it. What it is, we do not know. We read with strange won- 
der the parts of it which we seem to understand; but are perpetually 
met by sentences and paragraphs which we cannot understand. Of 
one thing we are certain, it is designed exclusively for the learned ; 
for none but the learned can follow the author in his peculiar terms, 
his new formations of words, and his strange collocation of words al- 
ready in use. At the same time we suspect that the learned will have 
little patience to wade through a work so peculiar, so abstract, so 
outré. We do not wish to do the author injustice by citing passages 
at random, and out of their connection. Still a passage taken any 
where is almost equally unintelligible. For example, opening the 
book casually, we find the following sentences, as the first paragraph 
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on the subject of sound. ‘‘In sound, the specific determination be- 
longing to a body in virtue of its specific gravity and cohesion, the in- 
ternal form merged in the materially multiple existence, is liberated by 
the negative of its substantial multiplicity. Sound is a transition of 
material spatiality into material temporality. ‘The multiplicity is an- 
nulled, and. this annulment is again annulled ; there is alternately a 
negation, and a negation of this negation, an oscillation between the 
subsistence and annihilation of specific gravity and cohesion, in which 
the ideality of the Material becomes phenomenal.’? The following 
sentences, from another part of the volume, we suppose to have refer- 
ence to the being of God. ‘* The Eternal is therefore the zero of na- 
ture, and from it every thing temporal, finite, proceeds. ‘The first dis- 
cession of zero is that into -+-—; the self-definition of the Eternal. 
-+- and — are, as it were, the spirits of all numbers; every number is 
only a successive position of 4+-or—. ‘The numbers are acts of the 
primitive idea, of zero, which is not absolute naught, but an ideal act 
without substratam. ‘This primitive act has a twofold tendency ; that 
of affirming and that of denying itself. -+- is the self-position of 0 ; 
but ++ being nothing else than 0 in position, must return thither, which 
takes place through the medium of —. The act of affirmative posi- 
tion is therefore simultaneously that of negation ; the 0, when existing, 
is necessarily +-—. The realization of the Eternal is therefore its 
own antithesis. 0Ois =--—; not—=-+or=—. * * * The Deity 
is essentially a Trinity: 0-++- —. Since every individual thing or 
being is but the uttered thought of that Trinity, and the Deity’s 
thoughts are acts of self-consciousness—since the Deity thinks only itself 
—it follows that every individual thing or being must also exhibit a 
Trinity, and that every individual act must be a repetition of the prim- 
itive act. The forms corresponding respectively to 0 +-— are rest, 
motion and extension (form, solidity).”’ 


10. The Life, Letters and Remains of the Rev. Robert Pollok, A. M., 
Author of ‘* The Course of Time,’’ and ‘* Tales of the Covenanters.’’ 
By James Scort, D. D., pastor of the First Reformed Dutch 
church, Newark, N. J. New York. Robert Carter. 1848. pp. 
364. 12mo. 


We have read this biography of the author of the ‘‘ Course of 
Time,”’ with sincere satisfaction. The writer had the best opportu- 
nity of becoming familiar with his subject, through an intimate friend 
of Pollok, by visiting the localities alluded to in the poem, and through 
a life of the poet by his brother, David Pollok, issued in Scotland in 
1843. He is filled with enthusiasm for his subject, and writes with 
keen discernment, refined taste and elevated piety. The exquisite 
beauty of some of his passages shows him to be a man of true poetic 
feeling, and a poet in the best sense of the word. ‘The work explains 
many allusions in various parts of the ‘‘ Course of Time,’’ to scenery, 
persons and events connected with Pollok’s personal history, and is 
almost indispensable to an intelligent reading of that great production. 
We sincerely commend it to the notice of the public. 

The life of Pollok had but few incidents to give it interest, and most 
of those incidents cluster around two or three points in his history. 
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He was born at North Moorhouse, Renfrewshire, Oct. 19, 1798, and 
died Sept. 18, 1827, before he had completed his twenty-ninth year. 
The following extract shows the character of the period in which he 
came upon the stage, and at the same time exhibits the style of the 
author of the Memoir. 


‘** The period in which Pollok appeared was one of uncommon intel- 
Jectual splendor. ‘The harp of Burns, the real Shakspeare of Scot- 
land, was yet vibrating with his last inspirations. Cowper’s ‘ Cast- 
away’ thrilled the admirers of the ‘ Task.’ ‘The hand which had 
struck the Northern Harp and produced the ‘ Minstrel,’ was just pal- 
sied. Crabbe, Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, Southey, Campbell, 
Byron, Shelly, Keats, Moore, and others of immortal name, were all 
living at the time in the island of Albion. Never before had the Eng- 
lish muse such a faculty of bards. It was in this brilliant constellation 
of poetic stars that Pollok arose and shone. 


¥* * * ¥* * * * * * * * 


‘¢ Scotland, too, is toa mental portraiture of the author of ‘ The 
Course of Time,’ what background is to the landseape. It gives a 
coloring to every characteristic of his genius. Its history, poetry, phi- 
losophy, legend, scenery, sons, daughters and religien, are the many- 
colored rainbow which span his whole life. They are the warp and 
woof of his song. Scotland is to him a Jand suggestive and fruitful of 
ideas. His visions are of her eventful story. Her solitudes are the 
places ‘ where nature sowed, herself, and reaped her crops.’ ‘ Her 
brooks’ were his ‘ minstrels,’ her ‘ moon and stars’ his lamps; her 
‘ thunderbolts ’ his orators; and her ‘ everlasting hills’ his rural pal- 
aces. 

‘¢* The Course of Time’ is a poem, too, which hangs alone in the 
gallery of the epoch. ‘The most beautiful and finished of the others 
appertain to earth; this alone is a heavenly song. Scott had struck 
the ‘ Harp of the North’ to chivalry and love. Byron worshipped at 
the shrine of the classic muse, and embroidered his songs with eastern 
garlands. Shelly sung of Deism, Southey of Pantheism, while Pollok 
undaunted arose and touched a ‘ holy harp which God had put into his 
hands.’ The heart of religious Scotland was instantly moved by his 
numbers. It is impossible to look back over that tract of time without 
feeling that the ‘ Course of Time’ appeared on the éarth and testified 
in behalf of the remedial scheme. It was a canticle about the God of 
the Bible; rich, too, with the jewels of the gospel, as well as gorgeous 
with the colorings of earth’s most variegated scenery.”’ 


Robert Pollok was the seventh child of his parents. They seem to 
have been poor, but pious, not versed in the acquisitions of human 
learning, but profoundly familiar with the word of God and the doc- 
trines therein unfolded. ‘* They held the Calvinistic scheme to be the 
only one revealed.’? And, such was the pulpit of Scotland in that 
day, that the peasant and the noble alike entered into the mysteries of 
the theological and philosophical discussions in which the men of 
science engaged. ‘The influence of maternal training on the mind of 
the young poet was of the most distinct as wel] as salutary kind. In 
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speaking of the theological views exhibited in his poem, he writes to 
his brother as follows : 


‘*Tt has my mother’s divinity, the divinity she taught me when a 
boy. I may have amplified it from what I learned afterwards; but in 
writing the poem I always found hers formed the ground-work, the 
point from which I set out. I always drew on hers first, and I was 
never at a loss; this shows what kind of a divine she was.’’ 


There are few items on record in reference to Pollok’s early life. It 
is very evident, however, that almost from his infancy his mind showed 
tokens of that keen sensitiveness and deep affection, which thrilled in 
his later life, and prepared the way for the divine afflatus which result- 
ed in his great poem. When an infant brother died, at the age of two 
years and eight months, our poet, though only in the seventh year of 
his age, is s.id to have given way toa grief more inconsvlable than 
any one else. ‘* He wept one’entire day, refusing to be solaced ; nor 
did the tide of bitterness then ebb away; on the contrary, for weeks 
afterwards, dejection and melancholy were visible on his countenance. 
Nor can we hesitate to believe,’’ adds the author, ‘‘ that the impres- 
sions and cogitations connected with that event became the centres of 
innumerable trains of thought, which afterwards grew out of his soul 
like leaves, buds, blossoms and flowers.’’ 

During the poet’s Jast year at school, he laid aside almost at once 
his impetuosity and irritability, and became sober, dignified and self- 
possessed. This change, he afterwards informed his brother, arose 
from the impression produced on his mind by reading the four gospels. 

Soon after this he was solicited by his brother-in-law, who was a 
cabinet-maker, to reside with him and learn his trade. He consented 
to undertake the business, but only remained long enough to make 
four chairs. He assigned as a reason for leaving it, that he could not 
bind himself to a trade which did not require thought. He liked the 
making of the first three chairs well enough, butthe could make the 
fourth without thinking. 

He now remained for a season on the farm at Moorland, diligently 
perusing, as opportunity occurred, such books as were furnished by 
the domestic library. In the spring of 1815, his sister, who had been 
married a year before, died. ‘This event made a strong impression 
upon his mind, and, in connection with his early religious instruction, 
and the reading of the gospels before alluded to, was sanctified to his 
conversion. Not long afterwards, he and his brother David resolved 
to devote themselves to the Christian ministry. They commenced 
preparation for the University Dec. 2, 1815, and finished their prepar- 
atory studies in July, 1817. After three months more spent in private 
classical study, Pollok entered the University of Glasgow. During 
his connection with that seat of learning, he was distinguished for his 
rank and scholarship, and also occasionally wrote poetry. In the 
spring of 1821 he made a public profession of religion, and so far as 
can be learned, ever adorned his profession. As a student, he was ex- 
tremely diligent, faithful and prudent. He preferred the society of his 
books to the promiscuous familiarity of a large city; and what is re- 
markable, he made the acquaintance of only a single family, while he 
was a student at Glasgow. In 1822 he commenced the study of divin- 
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ity at Glasgow—there a four years’ course—and in due time completed 
his studies with honor. He was never honored by the great Head of 
the church with a parochial charge. After finishing his literary and 
theological career, he preached but four times ; and then, through feeble 
health he left the pulpit, never to return to it again. ‘The gospel 
trumpet fell from his lips, a heavenly harp was put into his hands, and 
he went up, to join the worship before the throne of God. 

The principles which were infused into his mind by maternal instruc- 
tion, and with which he entered upon the responsible work of an am- 
bassador of souls, may be inferred from the following note, written by 
him as an amanuensis te his mother, to his brother David. It was 
dated in April, 1825, a few weeks before she died. 


‘* Our mother is very weak, and wishes me to tell you that she has 
little expectation of regaining health. She came into the room a few 
moments ago with your letter in her hand, and wished me to tell you 
that she had read it all over and over again, with great satisfaction. 
She wishes to say farther, that it should be the great business of all, 
and especially of those who profess to teach others, to set forth in their 
doctrines and conduct, the loveliness, beauty, and condescension of 
Jesus Christ. ‘These,’ she says, ‘ are most astonishing ; the tongues 
of men and angels will never be able to speak half their praise.’ It is 
her desire that you may, just like the old apostle Paul, determine not 
to know any thing in preaching, save Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
She adds, ‘ this is the main thing; other things are useful, but who- 
ever wants this, I am afraid his speed will not be great. JI am extra- 
ordinarily pleased that you both seem to be sound on this point. 
I cannot use words sufficient to recommend to you the loveliness, 
beauty and condescension of Christ; but I have thought often about it, 
that the Creator should become man for the sake of sinners! Surely, 
such infinite love will never be manifested again. Let it be the busi- 
ness of your lives to set it forth. It can never be praised enough. It 
gave me wonderful satisfaction to think that he (meaning you) con- 
ducts himself becomingly. I wished to say this much, and it is all I 
have to say; and I] think it better that you write it to him than to wait 
till he come. Perhaps I might not be able to say it then.’ ”’ 


The principal works of Pollok were ‘‘ Helen of the Glen,’’ ‘* The 
Persecuted Family,’’ ‘‘ Ralph Gemmell,’’ ‘‘ Tales of the Covenant- 
ers,’’ and ** The Course of Time.’’ He was urged to the pains and 
penalties of authorship by pecuniary necessity, which often pressed on 
him with a crushing burden. It was under such a pressure that he 
wrote the first of these works, within the space of a single week, in 
May, 1823. ‘The second and third were completed in the same year ; 
and it was early in the year 1824, just as he was convalescing from 
his first attack of a consumptive disorder, that he took the manuscripts 
of them up to Edinburgh, hoping to sell them to advantage to some of 
the booksellers. But, as is the fate of most authors, one of them was, 
for a time, wholly declined, and he was obliged to sell the other for a 
mere pittance. 

One of the most interesting portions of this volume is that which de- 
scribes the development of the plan of the ‘‘ Course of ‘Time,’’ explains 
its allusions, and details the throes by which it was ushered into the 
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world. Weare unable to follow him through the whole. But the 
following extract gives an account of the origin of the work. It was 
commenced by him while a student in divinity at Glasgow. 


‘* One night in December, 1824, in the city of Glasgow, Robert Pol- 
lok lifted a book from his table, which happened to be ‘ Hartley’s Or- 
atory,’ a collection of pieces in prose and verse. In turning the leaves 
over, his eye fell on Byron’s piece entitled ‘ Darkness,’ and while read- 
ing it, the idea of the Resurrection was suggested to him. On laying 
the book down, the plan of a poem on the Resurrection succeeded this 
first idea, when he suddenly seized a pen, and wgote a portion of what 
is the seventh book of the ‘Course of Time,’ beginning with this 
line :— 

‘In costumed glory bright, that morn the sun 
Rose, visiting the earth with light, and heat, 
And joy.’ 


** At intervals during several successive weeks, he revolved his plan, 
and had written at least one thousand lines, when it was thought expe- 
dient for him to remove to Moorhouse, to be near his mother, who was 
dying of consumption. One night, shortly after his return there, while 
sitting alone, cogitating at midnight, the present plan of the poem sud- 
denly burst on his mind; a continent of thought arose and stood before 
him.”’ 


The poem seems, as our biographer intimates, to be a contrast to 
Byron’s ‘‘ Darkness ;*’"—the poem of the infidel recast in a Christian 
mould. The one showed how an atheist could write; the other, how 
a Christian, drawing his inspiration from a living, leving Divinity, 
could surpass him. He continued the poem at intervals, as his health 
and his theological studies permitted him, and in the Memoir before us 
we see how the work was built up, from the foundation to the archi- 
trave. At one period, pecuniary necessity tempted him to publish the 
first three books separately. In this, however, he was stoutly opposed 
by his brother, and relinquished the plan. The letter of his brother 
seems to have put new life into his declining spirit, and encouraged him 
to proceed. In his reply, dated May 28, 1826, he says— 


‘You know that my desire is to finish the poem in which I am en- 
gaged, before intermeddling with any other concern. But you know 
also that to enable me to do this would require a considerable quantity 
of money; besides, when the work is finished, its success, at least, as 
far as money is concerned, is very uncertain. Now, were I to keep 
back from holy orders after so long a preparation, and at the same time 
be gaining nothing, what would be the ery of those who already re- 
prvach me with my indolence’ My money embarrassments, added to 
these ideas, make it difficult for me to pursue a work with calmness 
and serenity ,—difficult, I say, but not impossible ; for since your letter 
reached me, I have trampled many of those perplexing thoughts be- 
neath my feet. It is not the assistance which you meditate, for you 
must not involve yourself on my account, but the spirit which it breathes, 
I feet as if I had all your vigor and fortitude added tomy own. My 
resolution was wavering, my thoughts were driving at random, and my 
whole mental energies were dispersed and scattered, when your letter, 
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like the encouraging voice of a well-known commander, in the hour of 
doubtful conflict, in a moment collected the scattered and confirmed the 
wavering, so that I have determined, as far as my health will permit, 
calmly to pursue my poem; and, in the strength of God, I hope to 
complete it. Idid not intend to do any thing more to it during the 
summer; but you have put me into the spirit, and 1 think I shall be 
able to finish a book before the fall. As the weather is extremely fine, 
I shal] just remain at Moorhouse ; and as I am in perfect good spirits, 
I have no doubt that I shall manage well enough. As to the probable 
time that I might take to finish the whole work, I cannot speak exact- 
ly ; but if all was well, I think it might be finished during the ensuing 
winter. I wrote as much last winter as I have now to write.’ 


After this letter he immediately sat down to his poem, and he seems 
to have written as if under the influence of a poetic furor. The di- 
vine afflaius bore him on beyond his own anticipations, and far beyond 
his former experience. Instead of carrying the work into the next 
winter, as he contemplated, he finished it in five weeks. ‘* He wrote 
four books, containing three thousand five hundred lines, in as many 
days, not excepting the Sabbaths.’’ But we give the wonderful ac- 
count from his own pen. It is in a letter to his brother, dated July 
7, 1826. 


‘*¢ It is with much pleasure that I am now able to tell you that I have 
finished my poem. Since I wrote to you last, I have written about 
three thousand five hundred verses ; which is considerably more than a 
hundred every successive day. This, vou will see, was extraordinary 
expedition, to be continued so long ; and I neither can, nor wish to as- 
cribe it to any thing but an extraordinary manifestation of divine good- 
ness. Although some nights I was on the borders of fever, 1 rose 
every morning equally fresh, without one twitch of headache ; and, 
with all the impatience of a lover, hasted to my study. Towards the 
end of the tenth book—for the whole consists of ten books—where the 
subject was overwhelmingly great, and where I indeed seemed to write 
from immediate inspiration, I felt the body beginning to give way. But 
now that I have finished, though thin with the great heat, and the al- 
most unintermitted mental exercise, I am by no means languishing and 
feeble. Since the first of June, which was the day I began to write 
last, we have had a Grecian atmosphere ; and | find the serenity of the 
heavens of incalculable benefit for mental pursuit. And J am now con- 
vinced that summer is the best season for great mental exertion ; because 
the heat promotes the circulation of the blood, the stagnation of which 
is the great cause of misery to cogitative men. ‘The serenity of mind 
which I have possessed is astonishing. Exalted on my native moun- 
tains, and writing often on the top of the very highest of them, I pro- 
ceeded, from day to day, as if I had been in a world in which there 
was neither sin, nor sickness, nor poverty. In the four books last 
written, | have succeeded in almost every instance up to my wishes, 
and in many places I have exceeded any thing that | had conceived. 
This is not boasting, remember. I only say that I have exceeded the 
degree of excellence which I had formerly thought of.” 


Thus was completed that great work, which will be read with inter- 
est long after thousands of volumes of the light literature of the first 
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half of the nineteenth century shall be forgotten. Early in the follow- 
ing year, the poem was issued from the press at Edinburgh, and in- 
stantly received the warm commendations of the literary men of Eu- 
rope. The original manuscript was given to Mr. Campbell, who 
deposited it in the Belfast Museum, Ireland, where it still remains. 

In the course of a few weeks after the issue of his poem, he receiv- 
ed licensure to preach the gospel in the Presbyterian church. His 
description of a faithful minister, in the ‘*‘ Course of Time,’’ shows how 
deep was his sense of the responsibility of the office, and how high 
the standard of devotedness which he had set before his mind. His 
first sermon was on 1 Kings xvili, 21, which he* afterwards repeated ; 
another on Psalm Ixxii, 17, and the two others on Mat. v, 8. How 
beautiful a circle of divine truth, for the pulpit talents of so gifted a 
mind! And how appropriate the sentiments that would naturally flow 
from these texts, to linger as the expiring echoes of the voice of him, 
who was about to lay aside his tuneful reed, and ascend with ‘* the 
pure in heart ’’ to ‘‘ see God ’’! 

The remainder of Pollok’s history is briefly told. His poem had 
created an interest for him and gained him friends. But the frail cas- 
ket was not fit for such a jewel. The internal fires consumed the frail 
structure in which they were enshrined, and having completed his great 
mission, he was now evidently fast passing away. After an absence 
of ten months, he visited again his father’s house,—‘‘ an oblong, 
thatched building, one story high, consisting of two apartments on the 
ground-floor,—the ‘ butt and the ben, or the kitchen and spence.’”’ 
But in less than a week he left it again, no more to revisit it. He 
looked for the last time on the glories of his mountain home, and took 
leave of the scenes which had nursed his piety and inspired and eleva- 
ted his song. Aug. 15, 1827, he departed from Moorhouse, having 
projected a tour to Italy, where it was hoped the mild airs would rein- 
vigorate his constitution. A purse had been made np among his friends 
and admirers to meet his expenses, and he set out, loaded with letters 
of introduction, bespeaking in his behalf the kindness of strangers. 
But a wise Providence saw that he was too feeble for the task. With 
the advice of physicians after he had reached London, the voyage was 
relinquished. He turned aside to Southampton, the birth-place of Dr. 
Watts. The channel that. divides Southampton from that garden of 
England, the isle of Wight, is said to have suggested to Watts the 
beautiful lines— 


“ Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
This heavenly Jand from ours.” 


And it was a very narrow sea that swept between our poet and the 
Paradise of God. On his dying bed, ‘‘ the Bible was the only book 
which he spoke about or read.’’ He passed away as a Christian would 
wish to pass away, ‘* with great assurance and serenity of soul.’’ His 
death occurred Sept. 18, 1827. He lies buried at Southampton, and 
a granite obelisk stands over his remains, with the usual dates, and the 
inscription, ‘‘ The Grave of Robert Pollok, A. M., Author of the 
‘Course of Time.’ His Immortal Poem is his Monument. Erected 
by Admirers of his Genius.”’ 
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The Pulpit Orators of France and Switzerland. Sketches of their 
Character, and Specimens of ther Eloquence. By Rosert Turn- 
BULL. New York. Robert Carter. 1848. pp. 341. 12mo. 


The authors brought under notice in this volume are Bossuet, Fléch- 
ier, Bourdaloue, Fenelon, Massillon, Saurin, Vinet, A. Monod, Grand- 
pierre, Lacordaire, Merle D’Aubigné and Gaussen. A brief account 
is given of the life of each, followed by a specimen of their public 
performances. This method, of course, has the disadvantage of sup+ 
pressing the oratory of the distinguished men, while we retain only the 
eloquence of their thoughts, their style, and their sentiments. And, 
inasmuch as they spoke in a foreign language, that the spirit and man- 
ner of the translator should be to a certain extent infused into them is 
unavoidable. As they all pass through one crucible, that they may be 
fused into homogeneous English, it is indispensable that they should 
take, more or less, the form of the mould through which they are 
pressed, and bring off the smell of the one fire which has passed upon 
them. ‘This, we say, is a thing of necessity, and without any dispar- 
agement of the labors of the tranz!ator ; in thi8 work, as well as in the 
Discourses of Vinet, he has shown himself capable of using the Eng- 
lish language in a version from another with great liveliness, vigor and 
force. The pieces selected by Mr. T. from the various authors, are 
chosen with a view to give the most striking specimens of their several 
talents. But while Mr. 'T. has so well performed his part, some of the 
pieces are inferior to that which might have been expected from the 
fame of their authors. ‘The judicious selection of Mr. T. no one will 
call in question. The titles are very attractive. We have from each 
of the first two authors a funeral oration, a kind of composition which 
France has carried to greater perfection than any other country. From 
Bourdaloue, we have the Last Judgment; from Fenelon, Oriental Mis- 
sions; from Massillon, the Death of the Sinner; from Saurin, the 
Worth of the Soul ; from Vinet, the Three Awakings ; from A. Monod, 
God is Love ; from Grandpierre, the Harmony of Contrasts ; from La- 
cordaire, Humility ; from D’Aubigné, Confession of Christ; and from 
Gaussen, the Resurrection. Some of the pieces have great force and 
excellence, and the whole volume will richly repay a perusal. 


12. Modern French Interature. By L. Raymonp ve Ve’ricour. 
Revised, with Notes alluding particularly to Writers prominent in 
late political events at Paris. By Wititiam Staveuton Cuase, A. 
M. Boston. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1848. 448 pp. 12mo. 


The volume of Véricour is one of the noblest monuments of industry 
and knowledge, in its department, that has ever been issued from the 
American press. In a comparatively small compass, it embraces a vast 
amount of information such as a scholar in belles lettres wishes to be 
familiar with. Its historical notices are safe and trustworthy. The 
more recent French literature down to our own times is set forth in an 
impartial manner. The work is divided into ten chapters; 1. Intro- 
duction. 2. Intellectual Philosophy. 3 and 4. Political Tendencies. 
5. Criticism. 6 and 7. History. 8. Romance. 9. The Drama. 10. 
Poetry. Under each of these heads, a complete view is given of the 
recent literature of France. Nearly seventy pages of Notes are ap- 
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capers by the American editor, which add great value to the work. 
tis a book both for the learned and for the general reader, and com- 
posed and edited in a scholarlike manner. We hail this early contribu- 
tion of Mr. Chase to our literature, the first fruits of his foreign travel 
and foreign studies, and earnestly wish for him in some literary estab- 
lishment a sphere of usefulness to which he is so competent to do honor. 


13. The Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill, A. M. By the Rev. Ewin 
Srpney, A. M. New York. Robert Carter. 1848. 412 pp. 
12mo. 


The life of the eccentric, but truly pious, laborious, ardent and tse- 
ful Mr. Hill, cannot be otherwise than interesting. Mr. Sidney ob- 
viously had access to the best materials for his biography, and he has 
made most excellent use of them. ‘The volume will be perused by the 
theologian and the genera] reader with unabated interest to the close. 
Mr. Hill flourished in the period of Whitefield and Lady Huntingdon, 
the transition period of much of the religious world both in England 
and America from a state of absolute formalism to the spirit of piety ; 
and he filled a prominent place in England among those who were 
striving to infuse the vigor of spiritual life into the dead orthodoxy of 
the church. Mr. Hill was in habits of intimacy with Whitefield ; he 
was encouraged by his example, and urged forward by his zeal, some- 
times in cases of doubtful propriety. But though we might not, in 
several instances, approve of his course, we cannot do otherwise than 
award to him the praise of piety and fervor, consistency and Christian 
sincerity. He lived in a peculiar age, under difficult circumstances for 
a man overflowing as he was with religious ardor; and his peculiar 
temperament and constitutionsled him into seeming oddities. 

Mr. Hill was descended from noble blood, the sixth son of Sir Row- 
land Hill, and born Aug. 23, 1745, at Hawkstone. He was first put 
to school at Eton, and afterwards studied at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. ‘Through the instruction and exhortations, especially of his 
brother, Sir Richard, and of a sister, he was led in early life to give 
his mind to religious things ; and as the biographer remarks, ‘‘ he was 
running, while yet a boy, his race of glory with unequalled ardor.”’ 
Encouraged by Whitefield, he commenced preaching in 1766, while an 
undergraduate at Cambridge, contrary to the laws of the University, 
but, as he believed, in obedience to a higher authority. He held forth, 
in the spirit of Whitefield in meeting-houses and jails, on commons, in 
the streets, in private dwellings and in barns, and his ministry seems 
to have been attended often with wonderful effects. Many were con- 
verted by his instrumentality, and the spread of true religion greatly 
promoted. Wesley favored his course, and encouraged his preaching 
among the members of his society. Mr. Hill was married in May, 
1773, and ordained deacon in the Episcopal Church immediately after- 
wards. There were several livings in the gift of the family, so that 
he was at no loss for an incumbency. But he was not a man to be 
confined to any single field. He had the spirit of a home missionary, 
and could not be contented, except when he was conveying the gospel 
from place to place, from one end of the land to the other. In this 
manner he preached in various parts of England, Scotland and Wales, 
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and on every side converts were given him as ‘‘ the seals of his minis- 
try.’ He died, beloved and lamented, April 11, 1833, at the advanced 
age of eighty-eight vears—only about ten days after he had preached 
his last sermon. ‘The volume before us abounds with interesting state- 
ments of his labors, his devotedness, and his generosity ; and gives 
many anecdotes, illustrative of his peculiar character, and of the state 
of England in the age in which he lived. We commend it as fully 
worthy to be regarded as a full length portraiture of Rowland Hill. 


14. The Church in Earnest. By Joun Ancett James. Boston. 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. pp. 292. 12mo. 


In our last number we noticed Mr. James’ excellent work on an 
Earnest Ministry. The present volume is a fit companion for that. 
An earnest ministry will be shorn of its power and hindered in its effi- 
cacy, if it be not sustained by an earnest church. The influence of the 
ministry and the church is mutual. We commend with pleasure any 
book which is adapted to increase the energy and faithfulness of either 
of them. This work of Mr. James, though it is entitled ‘*‘ The Church 
in Earnest,”’ deals largely also in considerations pertaining to that which 
lies at the foundation of earnestness in the church, viz. : earnestness in 
personal piety and activity. ‘The fervor of the mass will be graduated 
by the fervor of the individuals composing the mass. If individual 
piety flags, so will the piety of the body. The course adopted by Mr. 

ames in this book is thorough, judicious and proper, and we sincerely 
hope that its circulation may produce among Christians the quality 
which he so ably advocates. If his volume is read in the spirit in 
which it is written, such an effect can scarcely fail. 


15. Thoughts on Missions. By the late Rev. Suetpon Dreste, Mis- 
sionary in the Sandwich Islands. American Tract Society. pp. 
225. 18mo. 


This small volume grew out of an engagement of several theological 
students, made many years ago, to communicate to each other their 
mature views on the claims of different fields of evangelical labor. 
After thirteen years of missionary life, Mr. Dibble presented these 
views to his classmates in theology, and others, and soon after finishing 
the letters, he died. It is one of the most common-sense and reasona- 
ble publications in circulation on the subject of missions ; still it is in 
advance of the age, and will not secure at once the approval, or cer- 
tainly the compliance, of any large number of Christian professors. It 
is divided into eight chapters: 1. The true spirit of missions. 2. 
Christian stewardship. 3. Guilt of neglecting theheathen. 4. The 
Saviour’s last command. 5. Laymen called to the field of missions. 
6. Claims of missions on ministers of influence. 7. Import of the 
great commission. 8. ‘Trialsto be met. The considerations on these 
snbjects merit the immediate and serious attention of Christians gene- 
rally. In these letters every Christian man will find his part ; and we 
are confident that a careful, prayerful and impartial perusal of the vol- 
ume would have an important influence on the missionary enterprise, 
both in its home and foreign aspects. We earnestly commend it to 
general regard. It is sold, in paper covers, at the small sum of fifteen 
cents. 
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16. Thoughts on some Important Points Relating to the System of the 
orld. By J. P. Nicnot, LL. D., Professor of Astronomy in 
the University of Glasgow. First American Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. Boston. James Munroe & Co. 1848. pp.261. 12mo. 


The beautiful manner in which this book is printed gives it in the 
outset a claim on our favorable regards. It is in the first style of the 
typographical art. But the topics on which it treats, and the manner 
in which they are unfolded, have such an absorbing and overwhelming 
interest, as to withdraw our attention from all outward attractions. 
Written in a popular style, and therefore within the range of the gen- 
eral reader, it exhibits the profound mysteries of the visible and invis- 
ible heavens, in such a manner as to instruct and awe, while it awa- 
kens the profoundest conceptions of the wisdom, power and glory of 
God. In reading this volume, we can fully subscribe to an opinion ex- 
pressed in regard to another work by the same author, by the late Dr. 
Channing, in the fullowing words: 

‘** ] have been reading Nichol’s Architecture of the Heavens, which 
you named to me, and it has filled me with adoration, humility and 
hope. It reveals a stupendousness in God’s works, a silent, slow, sol- 
emn unfolding of his purposes, before which I bow in a kindred silence. 
I cease to wonder that six thousand years have not done more for the 
race, when I see so clearly that a thousand years are but a day to the 
Eternal. The connections of human lifé stretch before us, and are lost 
in the endless ages which are needed to accomplish God’s designs. 
And yet I do not feel myself sinking into insignificance under the weight 
of these thoughts. I am amazed by the grandeur of the human spirit, 
which out of a few signs detected by the telescope can construct the 
universe. My joy and reverence assure me that this universe is my 
school and everlasting home.’’ 

The influence of such reading must be of the most favorable kind. 
No one can rise up from it without feeling that ‘‘ an undevout astrono- 
mer is mad.’’ The volume is illustrated by fourteen plates, exhibiting 
various luminous nebule, as they are brought to light by the telescope, 
from the depths of the universe beyond the reach of the unaided vision. 


17. Familiar Letters. By the Rev. Roperr Murray McCueyne, 
late Minister of St. Peter’s church, Dundee. Containing an Ac- 
count of his Travels as one of the Deputation sent out by the Church 
of Scotland on a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews in 1839. Edited 
by his Father. New York. Robert Carter. 1848. 276 pp. 
18mo. 


The late Mr. McCheyne was a man of varied attainments and of rare 
piety. He abounded in the spirit of his heavenly Master, and carried 
the traces of his religion with him every where. ‘The letters before us 
are, as the title indicates, ‘‘ familiar letters,’’ in an easy, attractive 
style, full of social kindness, and at the same time affording much in- 
formation, relating to the Jews and the Holy Land. The author says 
the Jews in Palestine are variously estimated at from 10,000 to 15,000. 
‘¢ They reside chiefly in the four holy cities, as the Jews call them ; 
in Jerusalem about 7,000 ; in Hebron, 700 to 800 ; in Tiberias, 1,200; 
in Saffet, 1,500 to 2,000 ;’’ the remainder, in towns along the coast. 
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In the course of the letters, opportunities frequently occur for the illus- 
tration of passages of Scripture in so life-like a manner as to impress 
them indelibly upon the memory. On his return from Palestine, the 
author visited all the principal settlements of Jews in the south-eastern 
portion of Europe. Hence his work embraces a very full account of 
the Jews in the regions where they are most numerous. The book is 
valuable, and cannot be read without profit. 


18. The Silent Comforter; a Companion for the Sick Room. By 
Lovrsa Payson Hopkins. Boston. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
1848. 128 pp. 32mo. 


This little miniature is well conceived, and the plan well carried out. 
The title is sufficiently descriptive both of the book and its purpose. 
It is composed of a variety of prose and poetry, suited to awaken ap- 
propriate thoughts in the sick room, and well worthy of the object for 
which it is compiled. 


19. Christianity Demonstrated, in Four Distinct and Independent Se- 
ries of Proofs. With an Explanation of the Types and Prophecies 
concerning the Messiah. By Harvey Neweoms. Boston. Gould, 
Kendail & Lincoln. 1848. 298 pp. 12mo. 


We cannot plant on too firm a basis the pillars of the Christian 
faith ; and that is not labor lost which brings before the minds of men 
in any new form, the evidences of Christianity. ‘The reader who pass- 
es by one volume may be attracted by another; and the mode of pre- 
sentation which fails to make an impression on the mind of one, may 
be the most effective and convincing to another. The volume of Mr. 
Newcomb exhibits the evidences of Christianty under the symbol of an 
edifice, resting on what he denominates four pillars. These are, 1. 
The necessity of a religion. 2. The external evidence of the Serip- 
tures. 3. The internal evidence. 4. The evidence from the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. ‘This is followed by three chapters on predictions 
concerning the Messiah, and on the types of the Old Testament, which 
are recognized and explained inthe New. The volume is adapted to 
meet the ‘‘ latest forms of infidelity.’”’ In other respects, we do not 
see that any thing is new in it, unless it be the arrangement of proofs. 
It lacks the imposing and dignified march of Paley’s work on the same 
subject ; but as a clear, succinct, and fair statement of the arguments, 
appealing to history, the common laws of interpretation, and to com- 
mon sense, we deem it a valuable addition to our treatises on this 
theme. 


20. Daily Scripture Promises to the Living Christian. By Samvuen 
Crarke, D. D. Now first arranged in Lessons for every day in 
the year. New York. Robert Carter. 1848. 190 pp. 32mo. 


This book in a more bulky form has been long known and prized by 
the Christian community. It has already survived the mutations of a 
whole century, and received a recommendatory preface from the cele- 
brated Dr. Watts, dated in January, 1750. We cannot do better than 
to quote his opinion of it. He says, ‘‘ The materials which are here 
collected are all divine, and the disposition of them is elegant and reg- 
ular ; so that it is an easy matter to find something suited to the frame 
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of our souls, or our present wants on every occasion ; and that soul 
which knows what a suitable promise is worth.in an hour of darkness 
or temptation, will never think such a work as this, and such a various 
treasure, can have too high a value set upon it. 

‘¢ Those who have little leisure for reading, may find their account 
in keeping this book always near them; and, with the glance of an 
eye, they may take in the riches of grace and glory, and derive many 
a sweet refreshment from hence, amidst their labors and travels through 
this wilderness. It is of excellent use to lie on the table in a chamber 
of sickness, and now and then to take a sip of the River of Life, which 
runs through it in a thousand little rills of peace and joy.”’ 

Dr. Clarke was highly esteemed and respected in the age in which 
he lived, and a man of great learning. But with all his learning, he 
joined an ardent piety and love of the Scriptures. He died in 1729, in 
the 54th year of his age. His publications were numerous. The 
chapters of the present elegant. little volume are broken into portions 
a third or a half of a page each, and thus distributed among the days 
of the year. If during a year any person should commit to memory 
the portion of ‘‘ each day in its day,’’ what a fund of Scripture prom- 
ises he would have in his mind at the close. 


21. The Library of American Biography. Conducted by Jarep 
Sparks. Second Series. Vol. XIII. Lives of Daniel Boone and 
Benjamin Lincoln. Boston. Little & Brown. 1847. pp. 434. 
12mo. 


Our attention has been attracted to this book by the fact that it con- 
tains an extended Memoir of Daniel Boone, the pioneer of Kentucky, 
by Rev. John M. Peck, whose hand will be recognized in an article on 
the same topic in the present number of this Review. No man is bet- 
ter qualified than Mr. P., to write on such a topic, and no one is better 
authority on almost any topic pertaining to the Western Valley. Much 
that has been related of Boone is apocryphal. Mystery has hung 
about his history, as a man of. many peculiarities ; and his wandering 
life, which often led him for weeks together away from the haunts of 
men, has favored the romantic tales that have been related of him. 
But the Memoir by Mr. Peck dissipates much of this mystery ; it sets 
the character and history of Boone in its true light; it takes off the 
apparent roughness, and the sour, unsocial air in which imagination 
had clothed him, and gives him to the world as a true pioneer of civili- 
zation, as able as any one to appreciate and to reciprocate the sweet 
charities of life. Mr. Peck has admirably fulfilled his task, and given 
a history to the world, worthy of credence, and which may be regarded 
as authority in all coming time. The frontispiece presents a beautiful 
vignette portrait of Col. Boone, taken in his later years. 


22. The Constitutions of France, Monarchical and Republican; togeth- 
er with brief historical Remarks relating to their Origin, and the late 
Orleans Dynasty. By Bernarp Rogiker, A. M., of the Boston 
Bar. Boston. James Munroe & Co. 1848. pp. 156. 12mo. 
We do not hesitate to commend the plan of this pamphlet, and its 

execution. ‘To the student of history and politics, and to the general 

reader, it will be useful in giving that information which every one 
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desires, to enable him to form a correct judgment on points connected 
with the recent commotions in France. Under what code did France 
live, as a monarchy, and as a republic '—are questions which naturally 
suggest themselves to the thoughtful mind ;—Were the elementary 
principles of decay involved in those codes? Or, were they such that 
a refurm was justifiable, and must have been expected? By giving us 
the Constitutions in full, Mr. R. has enabled us to judge for ourselves. 
He very judiciously inserts also such historical notices as are necessary 
to connect the parts of the work, one with another, with ‘* a summary 
of the leading facts and events in the lives of Guizot and Louis Phi- 
lippe, . . . they having been the principal actors in France during the 
last epoch of her history.’’ ‘To Framee all eyes are now turned in the 
civilized world. It is difficult to anticipate her future career ; and yet 
it is almost certain that her want of religious spirit and principle is an 
insuperable obstacle in the way of her enjoyment of a full republican 
freedom. 

a In the absence of a prophetic gift, we may however derive advan- 
Ap tage from looking into the past. In this connection, we learn that 
Messrs. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, of Boston, have made arrange- 
ments with the Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, to republish their 
work, entitled ‘‘ The French Revolutions’’—a complete and popular 
history of the French Revolutions from 1789 to 1848. ‘The work will 
comprehend an account of the first Revolution in France, the Consu- 
late, the Empire, the Restoration, the Revolution of 1830, the Reign 
of Louis Philippe, and the Revolutionary movements in 1848—the 
whole drawn from original sources, and adapted for popular reading, 
by T. W. Redhead. ‘To be completed in six monthly parts and form- 
ing three vols. post octavo. ‘The volumes will embrace some of the 
most interesting, thrilling and eventful periods in human history ; and 
though the sad tale has been often told, when brought together @n this 
form, its successive parts will present in an affecting and instructive 
manner the misery of a nation without God. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


From the recent German Periodicals we collect the following items 





of intelligence. 
In biblical exegesis several works of importance have appeared. 








Bornemann has at length published his long promised Commentary on 

the Acts, or a part of it at least,—for the notice before us is not ex- 

‘a plicit. His well known scholarship and the attention which he has 
H given to the New Testament writings, especially Luke’s portion of 
7 them, authorize us to expect something from him which will be valuable. 






Another work of some interest is the Commentar tiber das Buch Josua, 
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by Dr. K. F. Keil, Professor at Dorpat, published last year. The 
author, already well known to the public by his previous labors, has a 
high reputation as a scholar, and is a man of decided and correct theo- 
logical opinions. Stihlin has written a brief review of the work in 
the April number of the Jenaische Allgemeine Literatur-zeitung. He 
finds no fault with it, except as to what would resolve itself into the 
strictness of the author’s views in regard to the divine origin of the 
Scriptures. At the close of his article, the reviewer makes a remark 
which is worth repeating. He finds in Keil’s book new evidence of a 
progressive reaction among German scholars against the extreme skep- 
ticism of the rationalistic school. ‘* The path is beginning to lead,’’ 
he says, even among critics and theologians who have not been num- 
bered among the stricter party, ‘‘to a fuller recognition of the Bible 
as the word of God and the standard of our faith and practice.’’ The 
dogmatics of Lutz and the tract of Hupfeld on the Idea and Method of 
Biblical Introduction, he instances as pointing in that direction. 

A Second Part of the third volume of the exegetical writings of L. 
Baumgarten-Crusius has appeared, containing his commentary on the 
epistles to the Philippians and Thessalonians. The annotations are 
brief, but marked for the most part by clearness of method and general 
pertinence. ‘To one who has de Wette and Meyer, however, they 
offer but little which could augment essentially his means of exegetical 
study... ‘ 

The seventh volume of the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch 
zum Alten Testament, 1847, contains Die Spriiche Salomo's, by E. 
Bertheau, and Der Prediger Salomo’s, by F. Hitzig. They have both 
contributed to this series of Commentaries before, Hitzig having written 
on the Minor Prophets and Bertheau on Judges and Ruth. 

Neander’s new edition, i.e. the fourth, of his Geschichte der Pflanzung 
und Leitung der Christlichen Kirche, etc., 1847, is considerably enlarg- 
ed. That which gives it its special character, as compared with the 
thin edition 1841, from which the English translation was made, is 
its constant Polemik against Bauer’s ‘‘ Paulus’? and Schwegler’s 
‘* Nachapostolisches Zeitalter.Y 

Dr. Tholuck has published an essay on the passage :—‘* Who, being 
in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God,”’ ete. : 
Disputatio Christolgica de loco Pauli, ete., ad Phil. c.2,6—9. 

Rédiger, in the April No. of the Allgemeine Literatur-zeitung, com- 
mends highly the following work : Sechs Tabellen tiber die Geschichte des 
israelitischen Volkes, etc.—a system of Hebrew Chronology. Table 
first contains the preliminary history in two periods, viz., from the cre- 
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ation to the flood, and then from the flood to Abraham; Table second 
extends from Abraham to Solomon; Table third contains the two 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel until the destruction of the latter; Ta- 
ble fourth, the last Jewish kings down to the Babylonian Exile ; Table 
fifth extends from the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans to the 
time of the Maccabees; Table sixth, from the Maccabees to Hadrian. 
The system of chronology laid at the basis of the work is that of 
Usher. The synchronistic history of the other powerful nations, as 
the Egyptians, Syrians, Assyrians and Babylonians, is given in con- 
nection with that of the Hebrews. The recent discoveries in Egypt 
admit of obvious applications to the general subject, which have not 
been overlooked. Under the text of the tables, notes are inserted 
which direct the student to the most important sources of information. 
‘*The author,’’ says Rédiger, ‘‘by the publication of these tables, 
has, in a judicious manner, provided for an actual want, and we wish 
for them a wide circulation and diligent use.”’ 

Professor Caspari has finished the second and last part of his Gram- 
matica Aralica, intended for those just beginning the language. He 
has added to it a brief Chrestomathy. 

After an interval of several years, a second volume of the Orientalea, 
consisting of articles relating to Old Testament exegesis, from some of 
the most distinguished oriental scholars of Holland, has been put forth. 
An allusion to two or three of the articles will convey an idea of what 
is proposed. A _ historico-critical dissertation,—Commentariorum in 
Habacuci vaticinium prolegomena,—opens the volume, in which the au- 
thor treats of the person and name of the prophet, and the time of 
the composition of the book. The second article,—Annotatio ad 
Psalmos septendecim priores,—takes up some important points in gram- 
mar and lexicography, and advances some results different from those 
contained in the current critical works. The third article brings into 
discussion the merits of the older Hebrew grammarians, and maintains 
that some deficiencies in the more recent treatises on Hebrew grammar 
may be supplied from this source. Three other articles follow, of the 
same general character, making the®work, in the opinion of competent 
men, well deserving the attention of biblical scholars. The publication 
is to go on still further. 

A German critic mentions with the highest commendation a work in 
three vols., 1847, printed at the expense of the French government, 
under the title,— Histoire de l’esclavage dans l’antiquité, par A. Wallon, 
Professor of Modern History in the Faculty of Letters at Paris. The 
description represents it as the most complete work on the subject of 
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ancient slavery hitherto produced. Of its interest in respect to the re- 
ligious bearings of the question, an idea may be formed from the fol- 
lowing enumeration of the topics taken up in the concluding chapters : 
Doctrine des Péres de l’?Eglise sur l’esclavage. De l’esclavage parmi les 
chrétiens ; efforts des Péres pour le modifier ; influence qu’ils ont exercée 
pour le faire abolir ; influence du christianisme dans les lois des empereurs 
chrétiens en faveur des esclaves; dernier état de l’esclavage dans l’an- 
tiquité. 

An auto-biography of the celebrated Creuzer in Heidelberg under 
the title Aus dem Leben eines alten Professors, etc., has appeared, which 
accompanies a new edition of his writings, but can be had also sepa- 
rately. It is described as a work of unsurpassed interest in this de- 
partment of composition. It présents to us a picture of university-life 
in Germany, as it was especially 30-40 years ago—henceforth to be 
known only from books. The biography of the writer forms the bulk 
of the volume, but personal reminiscences and notices of eminent schol- 
ars, as Wyttenbach, Jacobs, Morelli, Fr. Schlegel and others, with 
letters selected from a long-continued and active correspondence be- 
tween him and them, occupy also a prominent place, and furnish mate- 
rials of great value for illustrating the literary history of the times. 

The Real-Encyklopddie der class. Alterthumswissenschaft, commenced 
by Pauly in 1839, has reached the ninety-sixth number ;—the last arti- 
cle, Physcella. The periodicals report also the appearance of addition- 
al portions of several other classical works, which have been for some 
years in progress ; as, e. g., the first part of the second volume of 
Passow’s Handworterbuch der griech. Sprache, fifth edition by Rost, 
Palm and Kreussler; Suidae Lexicon Gr. et Lat. ed. Bernhardy, T. 
2, Fase. 8; Stephani Thesaurus Graec. Ling. Edd. Hase et Din- 
dorfii. vol. 7, Fase. 1. H. 


















QUARTERLY LIST. 


JosrErpH HauGuHwoutT, Minisink, Or- 
DEATHS. . ange Co., N. Y., May 10, aged 42. 
Wituiam E. Cropton, Stewart Co., Jonn Heacey, Baltimore, Md., June 
Tenn., June 2, aged 55. 19, aged 84. 
Cuarvrs Cox, Jr., Lafayette, Sussex, Jacop W. HERNDON, Spottsylvania, 


Co., N. J., July 18, aged 28. Va., June 18, aged 64. 

Davip Foot, Lagrange, Wyo. Co., N.| Hosta Hotcomse, Joneéshoro’, Ala, 
Y., June 1, aged 35. May 31. 

Wittiiam M. Gasxins, Richmond, Va., | J. Sexton James, near Shanghai, Chi- 
July 7, aged 28. | ma, April 11. 


Moses GiLLETT, Rome, Oneida Co.,|Grorce W. Jerrreys, Patrick Co., 
N. Y., June 4, aged 72. Va., June 15, 
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Witttam Lertwicu, Otter Farm, 
Bedford Co., Va., June 16, aged 80. 

J.P. Martin, Wayne Co., Miss. 

Erras Newson, Jay, Me, June 21, 
aged 76. 

GaMALikE- L. Ops, Bloomfield, Pick- 
away Co., O., June 14, aged 71. 

Tuomas PowE Lt, near Granville, Lick- 
ing Co., O., July 6, aged 88. 

S. M. Rice, Green Oak, Mich., June 26. 

JONATHAN STEWARD, Bloomfield, Me., 
July 31, aged 79. 

Puitip TaLiaFERRO, Gloucester Co., 
Va., May 11, aged 68. 

Joun W. Tiprxtt (licentiate), Rich- 
mond, Va., Aug. 1, aged 22. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Tuomas ARMITAGE, Albany, N. Y., 
June 16. 

Netson AtTwoop, Delavan, Iil., July 
12. 

Joun J. Berrymay, Enon, Bucking- 
ham Co., Va., June 11. 

Joun F. BigELow, Bristol, R. I., June 


14. 

R. W. E. Brown, North Randolph, 
Mass., June 22. 

CLa¥Ton CHAMBERLAIN, Green, Ma- 
honing Co., O., June 16. 

S.T. Cozs, Philadelphia, Ark., June 14. 

Exv1zaH CoLiineGs, West Union, S. C., 
May 20. 

Danie Corey, Day, Saratoga Co., N. 
Y., July 5. 

Joun DanieEt, Mt. Zion, Buckingham 
Co., Va., April 21. 

S. U. Fereuson, Erieville, Mad. Co., 
N. Y., June 29. : 

Tuomas H. Fox, Mt. Carmel, Caroline 
Co., Va., July 18. 

JosePH GaRLIckK, Beulah, King Wil- 
liam Co., Va., Dec. 28. 

Harvey Goopa.e, Richmond, Va., 
Aug. 3. 

H. B. Gower, Buxton, Me., Aug. 15. 

James Harris, Tuskegee, Ala, March. 

ALBERT Hea p, Lyman, Me , June 14, 

Samuet Ke ..ey, St. Clair Co., IL, 
May 7. 

P. P. Kennepy, Aurora, Portage Co., 
O., May 24. 

Ina E. Kenney, Truxton, Cort. Co. 
N. Y., Aug. 9. 

Jupson G. Lyman, White Hills, Fair- 
field Co., Con., Aug. 16 

Ratpw H. Maine, Tariffville, Con., 
May 25. 

Carvin C. Moore, Stillwater, N. Y., 
Aug. 30. 

Joun Newran, Winnsboro’, S. C., 
June 12. 


? 
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C. A. NEwWLanp, Bingham, Potter Co., 
Pa., July 12. 

—— OrmsBEE, Newton, Pike Co., O., 
April 8. 

Matcom Roserts, Ripley Centre, 
Chaut. Co., N. Y., June 21. 

R. SHiRLEy, Ten Mile Creek, Hamil- 
ton Co., Ill., March 4. 

James Simpson, Mechanicsburg, Cham- 
plain Co., O., June 8. 

Nimrop SuLiivan, West Union, S.C., 
May 20. 

Witiiam G. Turner, Forest Hill, 
Louisa Co., Va., July 28. 

Wivuiam H., Wings, Coxsackie, N. Y., 
Aug. 3. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 


Hamburg, S. C. 

Newton, Pike Co., O., April 1. 

Mt. Liberty, NelsongCo., Va., April 1. 

Marshal, Harrison Co., Texas, April 15. 

Near Mobile, Ala., April] 22. 

Corner Stone, Amherst Co., Va., April. 

Winston, near Choctaw, Mi. 

Buchanan, Berrien Co., Mich., May 2. 

Reisterstown, Md., May 11. 

Perkins Grove, Sureau Co., Il., May 11. 

Perintown, Clermont Co.,O., May 13. 

Lawrence, Marion Co., Ind., May 19. 

Minishillen, Stark Co., O., May 21. 

Near Rossville, Staten Island, N. Y., 
May 24. 

Oswego, Kendall Co., II]., May 24. 

Norfolk, Va., 2d chh., May 25. 

Kingsbury, Ind., me 26. 

West Creek, Ind., May 27. 

Fennimore Grove, Grant Co., Wis., 
May 27. 

Wilkinson, Con., May 30. 

Liberty, Clay Co., Mo., May. 

St. Mary’s Co., Md., June 4. 

Monroe, Fairfield Co., Con., June 6. 

Lower Apple River, Joe Dav. Co., Ill., 
June 10. 

Tipton, Cass Co., Ind., June 10. 

Pomeroy, Meigs Co., O., June 21. 

Toulon, Starke Co., Ill., June 24. 

Bush Run, Lewis Co., Va., June 25. 

Stamford, Con, June 28. 

Windsor, Dane Co., Wis., June. 

Euharley Valley, Ga. 

Temperate Oak, Tenn., July 19. 

Forest Hili, Louisa Co., Va., July 28. 


DEDICATIONS. 


Wheatfield, N. Y., May 4. 
Pittsfield, Pike Co., Ill., June 17. 
Dix, Chem. Co., N. Y., June 28. 
Brunswick, Me., July 14. 

Little Miami, O , July 29. 
Patten, Me., Aug. 6. 
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